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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HEN we last went to press the case of the novel, Sleeveless 

Errand, was sub judice, and we could not comment upon it. 

It had been seized by the police before publication. It was 

brought up before a magistrate later. There was no attempt 
at defence. The suppression was, as it were, ratified. The archaic title 
of the book was justified. It never got anywhere at all. At the same time a 
manuscript volume of poems by Mr. D. H. Lawrence, en route from the 
author to his agent, was seized. There were questions in the House: it 
was stated that not the police, but the Customs, had acted in the affair. 
A parcel had been opened in the ordinary course of business. It was found 
to contain what the Customs people thought indecent matter, and it was 
confiscated just as it would have been confiscated had it been a frankly 
pornographic novel from Paris or a packet of indecent photographs from 
Barcelona. 


The Suppressions 


E have remarked before that, in a general way, we think our law 

works well and our police act wisely. It is true that suppressions 
take place in a haphazard way. An information may be laid against A, and 
no information against B, who may be far worse. A will be suppressed, 
and B not. An information might easily, and successfully, be laid against 
a selection of passages from the Bible, or a selection of passages of Shake- 
speare : our bumbling Home Secretary has envisaged the latter possibility, 
though not the former. The important thing is that such informations are 
not laid. Nowhere is the national habit of ‘“‘ muddling through ” more 
strikingly illustrated than in connection with the censorship. And it 
works. Very few books are suppressed. The magistrates contrive with 
great ingenuity to justify their suppressions and, should occasion arise, 
would be equally ingenious in preventing suppressions. Very few books 
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are suppressed ; and those which are suppressed, even when the moral 
issues are disputable, are hardly ever of any great literary merit. The 
well-informed public is torpid about the question (possibly too torpid), 
and the hounds of Puritanism are so ignorant that they chase an occasional 
gnat while being oblivious to a procession of camels. For all the talk there 
is about the Censorship no reasonable person could suggest that, in the 
last twenty years, it has robbed us of anything worth having. The most 
that can be said is that Miss A has been robbed of her royalties, because 
somebody has drawn attention to her indecent book, while Miss B has 
‘‘ sot away with it ” because the sleuths have failed to discover her. 


Sleeveless Errand 


BOUT Sleeveless Errand there can be, in our opinion, no question at 

all. Had we never read the book we might conceivably have been 
impressed by the publisher’s statement that_he saw no harm in the book, 
and by the opinions of certain eminent critics who thought it a good and a 
salutary book. We ourselves thought it neither good nor salutary. It was 
a sort of naiver and less well-written Green Hat in general outline: but 
there were words in it which nobody can use in public without a risk of 
being charged in a police court, and there were scenes in it which were 
outrages against decency. The author may have meant no harm, and may 
have thought she was merely being frank : but there never was a censor- 
ship which would not have suppressed her book. As for Mr. Lawrence’s 
poems we cannot express so firm an opinion ; because we have not seen the 
poems. We have an open mind on the question. We have seen the novel 
of Mr. Lawrence which is being watched for at all the ports, and we 
thoroughly agree that, however sincerely written it may be, it should not be 
exposed for sale : literary, like other nuisances, should not be committed. 
If the poems were like this novel the Customs officials were thoroughly 
justified : the trouble is that we don’t know what the poems were like. 


A Little Too Zealous 


|B both these cases the officials have gone a little too far. Sleeveless 
Errand was seized before publication, on the information (presumably) 
of somebody (possibly a reviewer) who had got hold of an early copy. Mr. 
Lawrence’s poems were intercepted at a port, and to this day neither his 
agent, nor any publisher, nor any critic, has seen them : our whole informa- 
tion about them being derived from the Customs authorities speaking 
through the egregious Sir William Joynson-Hicks, the last man on earth 
whose opinion we should value on this or any other subject. We are not 
suggesting—how can we ?—that they were, or that they were not, suitable 
for confiscation. What we object to is, in this case, the interception of a 
manuscript on its passage from author to agent ; and, in the other case, 
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to the suppression of a novel before publication. These things savour too 
much of the old—not to mention the new—Russia. Nobody admires the 
police more than we do, and we have always been very considerately 
treated by the Customs. But we do not think either of them ideal arbiters 
of art or morals, and we do feel that our extremely casual and pragmatic 
system can work satisfactorily only if there is some kind of public referee 
operating as well. The magistrate, though he is chancy, is a referee of 
sorts in cases in which the police, and not the Customs, have operated. 
But even the magistrate needs some checking and balancing. Reviewers 
are intermediaries between publishers and public. They differ in intelli- 
gence and vary in views ; but they are hardened readers and thinkers and 
not prone to corruption by even the most pernicious of books. When 
The Well of Loneliness came into court last year almost every novel-reviewer 
in London had read it. Some felt one way, some another : but at least an 
opportunity had been given for an opinion to be formed ; and, though there 
was a certain body of opinion in the book’s favour, it wasn’t voluminous 
enough to lead to a rumpus. With Sleeveless Errand it was different. 
Some of the papers had not received their review copies, some of the 
reviewers had received their copies but not yet read them : the book was 
suppressed in such a manner and at such a time that a defence of it, had a 
defence been possible, would have been very difficult to organise. And 
in at least one case the zeal of the police outran their discretion very 
grossly. A review copy was traced to a reviewer : the police called impera- 
tively at the reviewer’s house, and induced her to give up her copy. It 
had never been exposed for sale, and it was her property—or, arguably, 

ending her writing of a review, that of the paper, which had sent it to her. 

he book might have been, which it wasn’t, the most indecent book on 
earth : we are not aware of any law which forbids the citizen to possess 
indecent books. The police here were gagging a member of that jury 
which should be regarded as the safeguard of artists and of the public. It 
won't do. 


Common-sense Needed 

OBODY is more in favour of a censorship, on grounds of public 

decency, than ourselves. Nobody can more genuinely admire the 
ordinary British bureaucrat than ourselves. We believe that the police, 
the customs, and the officials in Whitehall are as intelligent and sensible 
as they could possibly be expected to be. Yet we are not easy when we 
think of handing over to them the control of literary production, without 
any check. A formal constitutional check is difficult to imagine, and 
undesirable. The natural check is that provided by the general body of 
professional critics. The police may not have made a glaring mistake as 
yet, but there is always the chance tat they might ; and it is very important 
that some disinterested people should be in a position to pull them up 
when they do, and even to contest the decisions of magistrates. This 
must in the end, if the authorities act wisely, be to the advantage of the 
authorities themselves. 
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The Saving of Stonehenge 


Ie is very nearly two years since we first gave particulars of the scheme 
for saving the land ‘around Stonehenge, part of which was already 
defiled by existing military structures, and the rest of which was threatened 
by building schemes involving water mains, gas mains, bungalows, petrol 
stations, and, very likely, dance halls. There was, when we wrote, to the 
south of Stonehenge, a vast airship shed and rows of barracks and hut- 
ments. There was to the north-east of Stonehenge a new bungalow 
entitled The Stonehenge Café which was an augury of things to come. 
Something had to be done, and done quickly. The land had passed out of 
the hands of its ancient landlord. It was all held by business firms who 
regarded it from a business point of view. Somebody said long ago that 
a limited liability company had no soul to be damned and no body to be 
kicked ; we do not remember, at the moment, whether the owners of the 
land around Stonehenge were all limited liability companies, but they 
were at least so-called business people who could not be appealed to, on 
sentimental grounds, to forgo monetary profit and make a financial 
sacrifice for patriotic reasons. As a matter of fact, one of the firms con- 
cerned did actually, from these generous motives, extend an expired 
option in order that the nation might, if possible, raise in a longer period 
the money which it had not been able to raise in a shorter period. 


Victory ! 


A a campaign, which looked so uphill a one at the beginning, has been 
successful. The sum originally appealed for by the Prime Minister 
and others was, roughly, £32,000. The first half of this sum was sub- 
scribed fairly rapidly ; more than half the land—including that which 
bears the airship shed and the huts—was acquired within a few months. 
Then there came a slack period ; there was one plot left—650 acres to the 
north of the Devizes Road—the price asked for which was £16,000. Had 
this not been acquired the whole movement would have been conducted 
in vain. Stonehenge is within a very few yards of the road, and the road 
might have been lined with the various kinds of hen coops which we now 
call petrol stations, restaurants, and houses. The option expired at the 
end of March. Little more than a fortnight before the end of the month 
£8,500 were still needed. When a fortnight remained £5,000 were still 
needed. A week from the end of the month there were still £1,750 to be 
raised. A last desperate push was made by enthusiastic propagandists, 
and within two days the money had come in. The National Trust will 
henceforth, in perpetuity, own over two square miles of the land around 
Stonehenge. Within a few years Stonehenge may be once again what it 
was in the time of our fathers, of the Tudors, of the Plantagenets, of the 
Normans, of the Saxons, and of the Romans. Until a generation ago this 
amazing monument—erected perhaps 1500 years before Christ by we 
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nom and we know not for what purpose, but built partly of 
ught from Pembrokeshire by people who obviously were not 
mere woad-painted savages—stood in majestic and mysterious loneliness 
against a background of Down and sky. We well remember the first time 
we ourselves saw it. We were walking, in the Spring of 1904, from 
Cambridge to Devonshire. We stopped the night at Amesbury, where 
Guinevere saw the last of Arthur. We rose at seven in the morning and 
walked westward up the little hill, past the last trees, and out on to the 
undulating road which leads for mile after mile across that plain which 
contains many of the most ancient of our British antiquities, and has 
remained, perhaps, more intact than any inhabited area of that size in 
the country. We went into a ditch ; we mounted a crest ; and there, flat 
against the sky, was that group of stones, the uprights with their cross 
pieces, the solitary uprights, the leaning stones—which had been engraved 
upon our memory in our infancy, a thing, in recollection, coeval with the 
alphabet. Then Stonehenge was in private hands. It was put into the 
market. There was a rumour that somebody in America was going to 
buy it and take it across the Atlantic, a feat which would have shown more 
enterprise than taste. Sir Lawrence Chubb bought the stones and handed 
them over to the nation. For years now Stonehenge itself, the circle, has 
been in the possession of the Office of Works. The Office of Works, which 
in recent years has been one of the most intelligently and humanely run of 
all Government departments, has no power to acquire land for antiquarian 
or sentimental reasons. The War Office can, apparently, buy up all the 
land it wants. It can even swear that it means no harm to the Surrey 
Commons, and then surround hundreds of acres with barbed wire and 
put up notices “Access Road to Troops Only.” This being the position, 
the only thing for it was a public agitation conducted by private individuals. 
It seemed, at the beginning, a pretty uphill job. But optimism and per- 
sistence have triumphed, and the land around Stonehenge is saved. 


Rounding the Job Off 


OW that there can be no further menace to Stonehenge the National 
| \ Trust, in whose hands the property is now vested, might as well 
make a job of it. Every visitor to Stonehenge—quite apart from six 
derelict buildings in whose destruction we are rejoicing—objects to three 
things : (1) the ring fence round the monument, (2) the beastly little box 
in which the custodian of Stonehenge is housed, and from which he 
distributes tickets of admission and picture postcards, and (3) the abomina- 
tion which describes itself as The Stonehenge Café. All these evils can be, 
and should be, remedied. For the ring fence, there could easily be sub- 
stituted a ditch, a deep ditch, a ditch too deep to be crossed : a ditch 
invisible from a distance of twenty yards, yet impossible to be crossed by 
impecunious or economical tourists. For the hut, the solution is not quite 
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so easy. A dugout would be the ideal solution, but the custodian might 
object : at any rate, something less offensive to the eye, and less conspicuous 
than the present structure, might easily be devised. As for the Cafe, it 1S, 
we take it, purely a question of money. The proprietor of the café, some 
years ago, bought the freehold of a small plot of land and erected on it this 
structure which is, intrinsically, better than most of its kind, but is so 
completely out of the picture at Stonehenge that it recalls to our memory 
the definition of dirt as ‘‘ matter in the wrong place.”’ This gentleman 
must, ultimately, be bought out. You can hardly ‘raise a national sub- 
scription in order to buy out the proprietor of a misplaced bungalow. But, 
happily, there will be a certain revenue accruing to the National ‘Trust 
from the grazing rights over some of the land which has been purchased, 
and a part of this might well be set aside towards a sum which will ulti- 
mately persuade the proprietor of the café to consent to the obliteration 
of his superfluous edifice. There is no need at all for a café at Stonehenge ; 
Amesbury is only two miles off. If a café is there, people—even people 
who would like to see it removed—will use it. If a petrol station were 
there, we ourselves would probably use it. If a Palais de Danse were there 
it would be used. If a bungalow town were built there persons would be 
found who would live in it. If none of these things is there no one will 
miss it, and the great majority of visitors will be extremely glad that 
none of them is there. 


The Preservation of England 


I: is a deplorable thing that so many energetic people should have to 
spend so much time on merely “saving” things. It can’t be helped. It 
is one of the penalties of the Industrial Revolution and of the nineteenth- 
century development of this country into the Workshop of the World 
(with its consequent enormous increase in population) and the transforma- 
tion of the English nation into the “‘ nation of shopkeepers ” as Napoleon’s 
description prophetically ran. Nevertheless, it is much more interesting 
to do the positive thing, to direct new building decently, than to do the 
negative thing, and merely preserve or rescue. Stonehenge is an excep- 
tional thing—like Durham Castle, or the Tower, or Windsor, or West- 
minster. In a general way we would rather see a dozen ancient and lovely 
Abbeys go if we were compensated by seeing a reasonable scheme of 
housing along arterial roads. There isn’t an educated man in the country 
who doesn’t object to the filthy speculative buildings that are being run up 
with lightning rapidity along all the new roads. Where the chief blame lies 
we neither know nor care : the Government will probably maintain that it 
has no powers, but it is much to blame for not’getting them. Since the 
War we have seen magnificent great roads, such as never were built even 
by the Romans, driven through virgin country all around London, and 
no steps taken at all to ensure that the buildings which must inevitably 
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rise along these roads would be worthy of the roads, or would be sensibly 
grouped. Every public man who takes the slightest interest in these 
questions is continually saying that the thing of all things that we must 
avoid is “ ribbon development.” Even as they speak ribbon development 
is going on, with inconceivable rapidity, along all the new roads. We ask 
anybody who took an early trip along the Great West Road when it was 
first opened, or along the Kingston By-Pass, to remember how beautiful, 
in those early days, were the tracts of country through which those roads 
were driven, and to picture to themselves the charming modern towns 
which might have been built at intervals along them, housing just as many 
people as the ribbon houses and pleasing the passer-by instead of 
nauseating him. Here and there, along the Kingston By-Pass, may be 
seen agreeable houses ; there is even an agreeable factory. But it is per- 
fectly obvious that within two or three years the whole road will be lined 
with builders’ houses, soullessly designed and geometrically arranged. 
There never was a time when so many people were keen on the Preserva- 
tion of England. But the agencies at present in existence are utterly in- 
competent to deal with the diseases that infect us. For every acre that we 
save from pollution a square mile is polluted. Politics are not our sphere, 
but we do commend the problem to the politicians, some of whom, in 
their spare moments, may care about their country. 


Petrol Stations 


MONGST the redeeming features of the Kingston By-Pass are 

certain Petrol Stations, including one very large one which is really as 
beautiful a thing in its way as any ancient church or thatched cottage. It 
probably cost no more than an ugly one of the same size and utility ; it 
probably cost less than most, for it is severe and has no trimmings, its 
‘whole merits resting upon the nature of its materials and upon its propor- 
tions. That shows what can be done ; meanwhile, all over the country the 
most disgusting buildings are arising, mostly furnished with superfluous 
advertisements and pumps of unseemly shape. There must be garages. 
There must be petrol pumps. There are garages which look nice ; there 
are even petrol pumps which are attractive in shape and agreeable in colour. 
The colour which suits one district does not necessarily suit another : in 
a back street in Bethnal Green we may be relieved by the sight of a row of 
vermilion pumps ; on the grass by the side of the main road in Broadway, 
where the mellow yellow Tudor mediaeval houses have reposed for 
centuries along both sides of the road, a single red pump, with a Union 
Jack suspended from it, is an offence. It is no good merely revolting 
against present-day civilization ; retreating into a tapestried room as the 
pre-Raphaelites did. We may regret the whole thing, but a reasonavle 
and responsible person must make terms with it. There are aesthetes 
who bleat about the invention of the motor car ; they are ineffective fools, 
because the motor car has been invented, is multiplying, will multiply, 
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and is used by persons who bleat about it. Garages will increase in number ; 
petrol stations are not likely to decrease in number, though the time may 
be in sight when a lot of the little men will be squeezed out by the great 
men as is the way in all modern businesses. What we have to do is to 
accept the garage and to accept the petrol station, to produce pleasant 
designs for these edifices—which are as much the centre of our communal 
life as the Cathedrals were of the communal life of the Middle Ages—and 
induce, either by agitation or by public legislation, the proprietors of these 
places to combine commercial efficiency with respect for public amenity. 


The R.I.B.A. Takes Action 


N this connection we are interested to notice that the R.I.B.A. is 

taking practical steps, as it should. On the 9th of April an exhibition 
will open at the R.I.B.A. Galleries, g Conduit Street, W.1., of the 
drawings submitted in the Institute competition for the best design of a 
garage in the theatre area of London. The exhibition will be open from 
the oth until the 2oth of April. The competition was open to all British 
architects and students of architecture, and a prize will be awarded for 
the best design. 


The B.B.C. and the Actors 


HERE has been a considerable turmoil in the Press since we last 

wrote because the dramatic authorities at the B.B.C. have announced 
that in future they do not intend to disclose the names of the actors who 
take part in the plays which are broadcast by the B.B.C. Actors have been 
interviewed, and have said that they think it a great shame. ‘The B.B.C. 
people have defended themselves by saying that, in their opinion, the 
illusion on the wireless is very much better maintained if the public attach 
the voices to the persons in the plays rather than to the actors. All we can 
say is that we think the fuss was unnecessary. 7 


Acting and Broadcasting 


[I our opinion the B.B.C. made a mistake in making an announcement 
at all. If they had just gone quietly along and ceased to mention the 
names of their actors nobody, probably, would have noticed the omission ; 
the actors would have been content with their fees ; and the Press, which 
seems to get all its information about broadcasting at second-hand, 
would have known nothing about it. However, the gaff has been blown by 
the people most interested in not blowing it, and there has been a very 
pretty dispute. It will die down for a number of reasons. The first is that 
the theme is not one which is likely to give the Press an opportunity of 
producing novel and varigated “‘ stories ”” every day. The second is that 
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very few of the actors who perform for the wireless are well-known. The 
third is that if the B.B.C. gets a real star it will no doubt manage to make 
the fact public in spite of any resolve or announcement in the contrary 


sense. The fourth is that actors, it may prove, are not necessary for the 
broadcasting of plays. 


The Broadcasting of Plays 


FSS taking a part in a play for the wireless is not acting. The actors, 
so-called, stand about in a studio and read parts. The man who does 
his job best is the man who can interpret his part best vocally, imparting 
character, emotion, amusement, or what not, into his speaking of a part. 
The broadcasting of plays is a branch of recitation. You may be aglorious 
reciter and a perfectly incompetent actor, able to express yourself vocally 
and utterly unable to do anything, whether naturally or scholastically, with 
your body. Nobody could hold the art of the actor in greater respect than 
we do : but when it comes to doing a play on the wireless, and particularly 
an intelligent play, we dare swear that we could at any moment produce 
a corps of undergraduates and undergraduettes who would hold their 
own, and more than hold their own, with any body of professionals drawn 
from even the highest ranks of the profession. Probably, in the long run, 
the B.B.C., after experimenting with all kinds of people, will contrive to 
build up a kind of stock company of persons—many of whom might be 
perfect fools on the stage—who are effective in broadcast plays. The 
wireless is as different from the stage as the stage is from the cinema. 
There are many very successful people on the films, who, if they had to 
appear on the boards of a theatre, would be unable (in the old phrase) “ to 
open their mouth without putting their foot in it.”” Certain qualities are 
required for the films ; certain qualities are required for the wireless ; it 
may be that the great wireless actor of our time will be a blind man, 
paralyzed, and without arms or legs. This, of course, is an extreme 
example : a reflection which may have occurred to our readers even had 
we not made it specific ourselves. But it should be borne in mind. The 
new art has its new conditions. Great stars on the stage may be useless on 
the wireless ; people who could never be taught in a hundred years how 
to move, how to sit down, how to get up, how to telephone, how to drink 
a whiskey and soda, how to look out of a window at the back, how to do 
anything out of all the thousand things that are required of actors on the 
stage, may turn out to be the Stars of the Wireless. 


A New Art 


T may seem a small thing to be bothering about at the moment. Wire- 
lies Drama is at present in an experimental stage. Sometimes we get a 
mere stage play which loses everything when we are deprived of scenery 
and physical action ; sometimes we get an expressionist drama devised 
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with a view to using as many wireless noises as possible. But it is as certain 
as the rising of to-morrow’s sun that the intelligent people who are running 
this department of the B.B.C. will gradually become acquainted with the 
special conditions of their.art, and master its technique. There*are a great 
many things that can be done on the stage which will never be done on the 
wireless ; we shall ultimately find that there are effects which can be pro- 
duced by the wireless which cannot be produced on the stage. How im- 
patient people are ! The whole thing has only been eee for about seven 
years. 
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GRAPE HARVEST 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE NONESUCH PRESS announces a new translation of Vathek, done 

from the 1815 edition by Herbert Grimsditch. It is intended to represent 

the sober, reasonable French of the original better than the Rev. Samuel 

Henley’s translation. This edition will be illustrated by Marion Dorn, and 
strictly limited to 1,600 copies for England and America, bound in decorated Chinese 
paper, and priced at 18s. 
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ARPER AND BROTHERS are offering a prize of £500 as advance on account 

of royalties for the best original novel or biography, to be written in German and 
submitted to 35 Great Russell Street, London, W.C., before December 31st, of this 
year. 
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Ae HOURS PRESS, Chapelle Reanville, Eure, France, announces a new volume 
of poetry by Richard Aldington, The Eaten Heart. The edition is limited to 
200 signed copies, hand-set in Caslon Old-Face 16 and printed by hand on Canson 
and Montgolfier Vidalon paper, priced at one guinea. The Hours Press has already 
produced Perronik the Fool, by George Moore, and St. George at Silene, by Alvaro 
Guevara, and announces for April, One Day, by Norman Douglas, in a signed edition 
of 200 copies at three guineas, and an edition of 300 copies at thirty shillings ; and also 
A Canto, by Ezra Pound, issued in an edition of 150 signed copies, at about one guinea. 
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INCE the death of Ellen Terry last year, a scheme has been put forward to make © 

for her a permanent memorial. It is proposed to buy her home, Small Hythe 
Place, restore and preserve it, pay the salary of a custodian, and open it to visitors who 
will find two rooms kept as nearly as possible the same as in her lifetime. It is also 
proposed to open another room as a dramatic library, with Dame Ellen Terry’s own 
collection as a nucleus, and to adapt the Barn,which adjoins the house, as a small 
theatre in which to play an annual festival during the week in July in which Ellen 
Terry died. It is estimated that these objects will cost £15,000, and it is hoped that 
this sum may be acquired as soon as possible. Donations should be sent to the 
Hon. Treasurer, Ellen Terry Memorial Fund, 56 Manchester Street, W.r1. 
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ie the March number of British Birds appears an interesting article by Dr. A. 
Holte Macpherson, on the birds of Inner London, consisting of a record of observa- 
tions made during the last thirty years. No such complete list has hitherto been pub- 
lished, although interest in the bird-life of London is rapidly increasing. 
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A NEW press, known as the Blackamore Press, has recently been established for 
the purpose of publishing de luxe editions of little-known classics, both English 
and Continental, and of worthy modern books. Two of its publications have already 
appeared, Pushkin’s The Queen of Spades, with a foreword by Prince Mirsky, and the 
first edition of Mr. Julian Green’s The Pilgrim on the Earth. The future programme 
includes John Milton’s A Brief History of Moscovia, with which will be found a 
Declaration by Tsar Alexis of Russia and Cromwell’s letter to the same Czar, Mr. 
Arthur Waley’s translation of an old Japanese tale, The Lady Who Loved Insects, with 
a lithograph by Mme. Marie Laurencin, and M. André Gide’s study of Montaigne. 
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Mik. HENRY ARTHUR SCOTT TUKE, R.A. is dead at the age of 70. Mr. 
Tuke,who came of the well-known Quaker and medical family of that name, 
was educated at the Slade and abroad, and settled early in life at Falmouth. Next to 
the late Stanhope Forbes he was the most conspicuous member of the Cornish school, 
popularly called the Newlynschool. Like very many Academicians of the last century— 
and like many Dutchmen and Italians before them—he went on painting the same sort 
of thing all his life. To the general public the name of Tuke conveyed a picture of 
boys standing in sunlight on the edge of a boat preparing to dive into the sea. He did 
this picture brilliantly and he did it many times. At the moment, this sort of thing is 
out of fashion, but it may very likely come in again ; it is certain that Tuke, whatever 
his intellectual limitations, had great technical powers as a painter. 


574 
POETRY 
To the Memory of Edgar Allan Poe’ 


NCE upon a midnight dreaming, while the moon was softly 
() beaming, : 

Of the many questions seeming to me now all wished to know ; 
Would there be more men of letters, critics not bound down by fetters, 
Honest, fearless, independent, such as Edgar Allan Poe ? 

And that question still resounding : will there be another Poe? 
And the answer, nevermore. 


And I dreamed of his fair mother, sister, Rosalie and brother, 
How these three were left as orphans, nothing but their name to show ; 
But that name has been resounding, Europe still hears its rebounding, 
Men of letters still expounding : will there be another Poe ? 

Comes the answer, nevermore. 


In disguise it was a blessing, though to him it was depressing, 

Poverty only possessing, and the world did not then know ; 

For had he been born in riches, never, never such distiches, 

No, not even monostiches linking with the name of Poe, 

Lit’rature would be deficient without th’ noble name of Poe, 
And ’t would be for evermore. 


He had Celtic mysticism, Irish fervour, Atticism, 

And that splendid civicism, Scottish melody aglow ; 

In his veins was palpitating blood in mixture, circulating, 

Mixture of the Scotch, Amer’can, Irish, English, (That was Poe) ; 

Blood of all these noble races in the veins of Edgar Poe, 
Noble races, evermore. 


Dwelling with both Truth and Beauty, his pen highest sense of duty, 
O’er the heads of all the people did his writings surely go ; 
For they could not catch his meaning, though he was not overweening, 
Seldom able to be gleaning—gleaning thoughts of Edgar Poe, 
Very seldom were they able to reveal the thoughts of Poe, 

And they’ll try for evermore. 


Soul of honour in transaction, giving his best benefaction, 

Never guilty of inaction, his fierce pen struck quacks a blow ; 

Pretenders, they saw the danger, whether they be friend or stranger, 

As he scourged the moneychangers from the temple of E. Poe, 

Yes, the quacks and verse pretenders fell before the pen of Poe, 
Where they’re buried evermore. 


* This tribute to Poe, in the Raven metre, reaches us from a poet in Texas. 
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Social scale to Poe was vexing, its hypocrisy perplexing, 

No renown was he expecting, such to him was just for show : 

For mere wealth he cared so little, to his mind it was a tittle, 

Wealth was glittering with tinsel in the mind of Edgar Poe, 

Wealth o’er riding all distinctions and bedaubed with dirt—to Poe, 
Such injustice evermore. 


Ah, his pen was that of duty, worshiping both Truth and Beauty, 
Analysing, and dissecting and detecting as he’d go ; 
He the di’mond’s flaws discovered, o’er minutest parts he hovered, 
His calm praise gave truthful setting—brighter gems with aid of Poe ; 
Scrutinizing lapidary known as Edgar Allan Poe, 

Truthful setting evermore. 


As a critic, he ’as despotic, to his friends he seemed quixotic, 
He was prone to be erotic, but was sad, extremely so ; 
If too harsh, always was willing—soften down and not be chilling, 
Worthy hearts would he be filling—filled with love for Edgar Poe; 
Ah, that character so thrilling ! That immortal Edgar Poe! 

And we'll love him evermore. 


Poe’s Virginia! Such a greeting ! Dream I only of that meeting, 

While the Angels gently creeping—creeping, fleeting to and fro ; 

Here below, he was depressing, longing, anxious and distressing, 

His Virginia prepossessing ! Angel wife of Edgar Poe ! 

They rejoice up in the heavens, there will shine the name of Poe, 
Where they’ll rest for evermore. 


’T was the author of THE RAVEN (coming in his room so brazen), 

That electrified the nations as he held them in his throe ; 

France and England, other nations, held by his imagination, 

Royalty and its relations, praising Edgar Allan Poe, 

All the great important nations, they have honoured name of Poe, 
Which they’!] honour evermore. 


Ah, his “‘ Dreamland ”’ is the nearest to his soul and is the dearest— 
Weird caves and chasms queerest, surging seas and skys aglow ; 
Boundless floods and melancholy ! Titan woods the most unholy, 
And the magic plant called Moly—Ideals of Edgar A. Poe, 
Mystery and dreams and magic nearest to the soul of Poe, 

Mystery for evermore. 
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And when he was almost starving, he had not a single farthing, 
Placed the RAVEN on the market and the buyers all said : no ;_ 
But to-day at world-wide auctions, Poe’s among first in exhaustion, 
While librar’ans take precaution to secure the works of Poe, 
And librar’ans will continue to secure the works of Poe, 

They'll continue evermore. 


Years before from earth he parted, his great mind ’mong Angels darted, 
He, himself was all etherial while the heavens were aglow ; 
In the atmosphere of spirits, he had justly won his merits, 
Far beyond this world’s own limits was the intellect of Poe, 
In the dreams of seraphs bathing was the soul of Edgar Poe, 
With the spirits evermore. 


As we turn through history’s pages, back, back through the distant ages, 
Many, many were the sages in the days of long ago ; 
But alone in his field standing, truth alone was he demanding, 
Critic’s power was outstanding in the pen of Edgar Poe, 
"Twas his pen that held the people in the throes of Edgar Poe, 
In his throes for evermore. 


Itself history is repeating, will continue as time’s fleeting, 

Genius always has a greeting—greeting those depressed in woe ; 

Bankers busy, notes they’re filing, misers counting, never smiling, 

Rich their pedigrees compiling. Genius ! Never ! such as Poe ; 

While their names are soon forgotten, ’t is not so with such as Poe, 
Which will linger evermore. 


Editors have been reflecting, Time alone has been correcting 
Many wrongs on him inflicted o’er one hundred years ago ; 
Such was gross misunderstanding, which his genius was commanding, 
Now the whole world is demanding all the facts concerning Poe ; 
As the truth has now been furnished he has not a single foe, 
None there’ll be for evermore. 


It was thus with Stephen Foster, roaming ’round just like a coster, 
Selling songs of his composing, from this genius did they flow ; 
Now a monument is standing, great respect it is commanding, 
Memories of him expanding, so the monument to Poe, 
Monuments will stand forever hon’ring Foster and E. Poe, 
And they’ll stand for evermore. 
O. MORRIS 


POETRY ae 
The Queen’s River 


FIRST PERSON: 


REES are bare, let’s have them so, 
For ever thus, thin wisps against the sky ; 
Fields are swept and garnished. 
Silver birches all are tarnished. 
That is best, let’s leave them so, 
For ever thus, pale wands against the sky. 
The brown hills lie 
Deliberate and low— 
If we could wait, we’d see the world in motion, 
Life spring and climb, up from the warming ocean 
Over the hills, deliberate and low. 
Now it lies still, lies still. Let’s hold our peace : 
The echoes from our voice would never cease. 


SECOND PERSON : 


This was a rich farm. Over there you see, 
Beyond the apple-orchard, silver-grey, 

That pile of lumber was a home for men. 

And from this oak to that lone locust-tree 
Way to the southward, once upon a day 
Stretched a huge cornfield. That’s a fox’s den. 


THIRD PERSON : 


Through miles of swamp his river flows ; 
Steep banks, with laurel over-run, 

Hedge in the bogs where cedar grows, 
Where night remains, when day’s begun. 
The barren fields decrease and die, 

Their marches harried by the swift 
Increase of birch. The wind-falls lie 
Throughout the woods, across the streams. 
The trees for their protection cling 

To the lone, bitter hills. It seems 
Perpetual winter’s here—no hint of spring. 


CHRISTOPHER LA FARGE 
4E 
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‘Romeo to Rosaline 


KIN like canvas, hair like wire, 

Why do you urge my desire ? 

Why ? Because your eyes have fire 
Burns these, kindles that desire. 


Ears thick, as a leather purse 

All my lover’s follies nurse. 

All about you has my curse— 

And my love, too—which is worse. 


For you have no Helen’s hair, 

Nothing of you is called fair. 

Half I see I do put there, 

And what do you bring for your share ? 


Do you never wish to be 

Worth the love you wake in me? 
Something clear enough to see, 
With a life apart and free ? 


No. Ambition passes by. 

Pride has grown too proud to try 
Even to be now more than I 
Pour, from mine, into your eye. 


You (wire-haired, with canvas skin) 
Neither lock nor let within. 

You’ve not soul enough to sin 

Nor do anything but win, 


Anything but be called kind. 
Yet, for once, be well-defined. 
Spurn and scorn me, let me find 
Matter evidence of mind : 


For no pain can touch the quick 
Like this wound I’m forced to lick ; 
That, with all the world to pick 

I can only love a stick. 


Will you not end this foul bliss ? 

See how much has gone amiss. 

Stop my mouth .. . not witha kiss. 
O, show you are tired of this. 


POETRY 


Then, it may be, for my sake, 
You will shake yourself awake, 
And I'll have something to take 
To my heart, that’s near to break. 
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‘Two sins haunt a man that’s grown. 
The first is, to be left alone. 

But the second’s to have known. 
Love that must that name disown. 


ROBERT HERRING 
TWO POEMS 


The Toad 


HE shower has ceased ; the patient toad 
Elbows his way across the road 
And feels upon his wrinkled skin 
The quenching moisture sinking in. 
He watches with unwinking eyes 
Through the tall grass the red moon rise 
And into every rain-drop throw 
An image of itself below, 
A mirrored moon in miniature. 
Of itching dust the air floats pure 
And the wet earth and leaves exude 
Rich sweetness, and he finds it good. 
From hemlock and from nettle-tip 
Opaline beads of water drip 
On his bossed back, and slithering round 
To his pale belly, sop the ground. 
Like a swart totem he squats low, 
With arms akimbo, legs abow, 
And maple-mottled hide—a god, 
A god in some dim period 
Of kindly folk ; in precious stones 
His eyes were shaped : his head, his bones 
By long dismembered hands were hewn 
Uncouthly ’neath an Ethiop moon, 
Those leathery lips, those scaly lids 
Are older than the pyramids. .. . 
Beneath a dock-leaf now he lies 
Perdu, and snaps at passing flies. 
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Southwold 


OWN the long estuary creeps 
[2 silent tide : along the muddy marge 

Dun sandpipers with little running steps 
Search in the brine, and whimper as they run. 
Up by the dykes, like spectral images 
The herons wait in silent, terraced ranks— 
One lifts his vanes and with slow fumbling flight 
Shifts to another station, whilst his peers 
In monumental patience still abide, 
Watching the ebb, grey phantom fishermen. 
The silky air is threaded with the cry 
Of redshanks, wheeling, veering to and fro 
Or dropping to the sedge : as each one lights 
He ceases from complaint, and, head up-wind, 
With immemorial gesture folds his wings. 
In the near covert a cock pheasant calls 
His curfew twice, and shudders with his wings : 
The chittering tits make mischief in the firs, 
Through the thick thorn a blackbird blunders by, 
A clucking scold, careering down the rides 
Till he is hidden in the hooded trees. 
So has it been along the river side 
A myriad years ; a myriad years shall pass 
And still, through all the long, long afternoons 
The sandpipers will search, the redshanks reel, 
The herons wait, and the revolving sky 
Englobe the landscape like a crystal ball 
Clear, deep, serene, for time to gaze into. 


ERIC CLOUGH TAYLOR 
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SIMCOX—THE EXPLANATION 


By DOROTHY JOHNSON 


HE news of Herbert Simcox’s suicide was received by his friends 

with a chorus of “No!” The deprecatory “ Nay ! ” of Yorkshire 

would have expressed their meaning better : Herbert was em- 

phatically not the man to have cut short his own snug life. He had 
health, ample means, a cosy home, a nice compact little literary reputation. 
His figure was that of a robin-redbreast ; he had a broad, smooth brow 
and round, rosy cheeks ; his eyes were blue and he parted his hair in the 
middle. Also his years were barely fifty ; too many for a voluntary exit, 
or too few, according to the youth or age of the commentator. 

Now it happens that I am the one man who knows—knows—why Simcox 
s did it ” ; who has listened, I should rather say, to Simcox’s own explana- 
tion. . . . No, I do not mean that he has come from The Other Side (as 
they call it) to confide in me. It would not alarm me if he did ; man or 
ghost, poor Herbert could never be anything more horrific than just a 
bore. It was on his last evening upon This Side that he told me : and for 
the first time in our fairly long intercourse I found Herbert Simcox 
entertaining. I didn’t believe him, of course. Why should I? To tell the 
truth about oneself is hard even when one tries, and those who try are not 
numerous. I certainly never supposed for a moment that Herbert was 
trying in that sense; I did, on the other hand, think that he was “trying it 
on the dog ”’ ; testing, on a blasé brother of the pen, a new idea for a tale of 
grimmish humour. “ Good!” I said, “ Very good !”’ I released a laugh 
and forced a shudder, and hoped that I was doing what he wanted. It 
seemed as if I were : for after a pout of piteous surprise, which I took to be 
part of the play, he reinforced my laughter with his chirrup. This accom- 
paniment, faint and perfunctory at first, grew gradually louder and 
heartier. When at last I went away down the hill, I left the little man 
behind me positively whooping at his gate. The prim frosty stars had a 
shocked appearance. Next morning, when my telephone rang, and a_ 
voice said... . 

But perhaps it really would be better if I began at the beginning. 

The beginning was the intimacy—of sorts—between Simcox and 
Carrow. That youthful poet predeceased Simcox by about three months. 
He also “‘ went out ” of his own free will ; but whereas Simcox, true to 
himself, died tidily, that sloven Carrow. . . . I do not wish, however, to 
stress the element of horror in this tale. Carrow was a lean shambling 
hobble-de-hoy with huge feet, who walked this earth, for about twenty 
years, much as a diver in leaded boots walks the sea-floor. He wore, 
indoors and out, a drab and dirty waterproof, and carried a soft black hat 
crushed under his arm—pinned, as often as not, between bony elbow and 
bony hip, while his great hands shuffled a pack of loose papers—dropped 
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very often, and restored by grinning urchins, and gratefully accepted, and 
soon dropped again. He had the art of so twisting his neck that his face was 
hidden from the passers by. You might meet him again and again in the 
street, and remember nothing but boots and soiled drabness and a mop of 
black unwashen hair. When seated he habitually leaned forward, gripping 
his knobby ankles or fingering the edges of his shoes, while inside 
the collar of the waterproof, which he never discarded and seldom un- 
buttoned, his neck would be screwed until his clay-coloured face, inordin- 
ately long-chinned and hollow-cheeked, projected obliquely at whosoever 
happened to be holding forth. He did not hold forth himself; his light 
wild eye and curly restless lips followed other men’s talk with flattering 
interest. His manners were gentle, his politics crimson, he was driven 
from lodging after lodging for filling the same with stray cats. His verse, 
strange to say, had precisely the two qualities which one does not expect 
in a revolutionary bard ; it was melodious—all Carrow’s talents, such as 
they were, had been located in his ears—and it was innocent ; white and 
soft and comfortable, in fact, as a baby’s woollen shawl. It was largely 
concerned with blue skies, green grass, and animals called “ kitlings ” 
and “‘ lamblings.”” True, when rallied upon its pure simplicity, he plunged 
into a bog of attempted proof that these objects were used as symbols, 
that his Muse, when rightly understood, was a strictly improper female. 
But no one took him seriously. No one pitied him either, or told him to 
get a job; for he was going, some day, to inherit a mint of money, and 
meanwhile he had enough of it for one who lived from choice in a 
Bloomsbury garret upon cocoa and pea-nuts. 

It was through his undoubted gifts as a listener that he won the friend- 
ship of Simcox. Simcox, like most of us, wanted someone to whom he 
could talk about his boyhood ; and Carrow filled the part to admiration, 
night after confidential night. But one evening, when Simcox was just 
settling down to complete the tale of his first love, which he had been 
narrating in serial form, an instalment every session . . . one evening 
. . . but I must pause to contemplate his ludicrous dismay ; the enormous 
glassiness of his blue eyes, the soundless opening and closing of the neat 
pink mouth under the neat grey moustache. He found himself staring at 
the back of Carrow’s head, which presented a growth of hair like a heap of 
half-dried seaweed ; and each of Carrow’s index fingers was burrowing 
nervously into the opposite shoe; and Carrow was bleating girlishly, 
towards the wall behind him, but to Simcox: “I say, old man, I’ve 
written a novel ; and I do wish you would read it ! ” 

You can understand why Simcox felt that Carrow had dealt him a foul 
blow. ‘“‘ Had I suspected him of a novel,” he said frankly, “‘ I would never 
have admitted him to intimacy.” Simcox when young had produced a 
romance, based upon the less creditable episodes in the life of a little- 
known Austrian statesman. I have read parts of this work; and I am 
assured, by those who know more of such matters than I do, that it gives 
a good picture of European politics in the mid-nineteenth century. Since 
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its publication Simcox had been critic rather than creator. He had read 
innumerable novels for pay and not for pleasure. He had reached a point 
when on hearing a new title he felt that he could write the book. 

“ Indeed ! What have you called it?” he inquired, Only that. 

“ Called it ? Oh, Hester Cheriton,” replied Carrow, squirming through 
all his contorted length. 

Simcox decided—as he phrased it to me—“ to employ a light touch.” 
I suppose,” he conceded, “ that I must make an assignation with Miss 

eriton.” 

“ Pve brought her with me!” cried Carrow joyfully. And now at last 
Simcox perceived a great mound of something that loomed through the 
shadows at the side of Carrow’s chair. 

There was no help for it. Simcox began by amiably ejecting the bashful 
but not humble novelist. He then sat down to the feast ; not, as he 
confessed to me, absolutely without an appetite. ‘I had not,” he said 
pathetically, “ the remotest idea what sort of fiction my very young friend 
would write. I could not imagine that lamblings and blue skies might be 
padded out to the considerable bulk of the manuscript before me. On 
consideration, I hoped—I wondered—I—in short, I must remind you that 
I had myself told Carrow a story of some human interest—”’ 

In short, he believed that in Hester Cheriton he would find some part 
of his own early history. “‘ Not an uninviting prospect, you will admit ? ” 
I did. But he had soon discovered that he was wrong. Perhaps the 
disappointment had its influence upon the sequel ; perhaps it had not. 

Carrow, man and author, was full of surprises. Hester Cheriton began, 
as novels have done and will do, but as young men’s novels seldom do, 
with a spinster aunt and her niece. The girl, Hester, was illegitimate. 
Simcox, however, suspected her illegitimacy “ of being a mere sacrifice 
on the altar of impropriety. For all the purposes of the fiction, she might 
equally well have been born in wedlock.”” The aunt had, of course, narrow 
means and narrow views ; and she lived in a villa near a village. It was 
hardly credible that Carrow could have seen a village, even in the 
moonlight and from an express train. One or two rustics jerked their 
wooden way across the daubed backcloth which was Carrow’s local colour. 
It was evident that Carrow had never in his life passed the time of day 
with a rustic. Few, in fine, of the novelist’s tricks were in the poor fellow’s 
repertoire ; but one thing (said Simcox to me) he could do beyond cavil 
or question. Amid their crude, unreal surroundings his principal person- 

1.7 eae ; $ 
78 all not forget the long cruel shudder with which Simcox emphasised 
that word. At the time I secretly applauded it for a stroke of artistry. 
Recalling it now, I shudder too . . . and then, in spite of me, the shudder 
into a laugh. ; 
Bost nly did Src seem to know meek, brown-eyed Hester Cheriton 
and that gaunt Methodist her aunt (Miss Leaf) ; not only did he under- 
stand the hopeless tangle of love and hate, gratitude and resentment, 
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which enmeshed them and bound them together ; beyond all that, he felt 
their breathing presence in his own house (Mon Abri) ; and he caught 
himself wishing that—since what are women for if not to tidy up?—they, 
or one of them, would come in and help him to sort Carrow’s papers. I 
ought perhaps to have mentioned before that Simcox’s physical comforts 
were attended to by a sister, the most capable and unnoticeable of women. 
I remember, and with good reason, her soups, her pastry and her coffee ; 
of her personal appearance I cannot recollect a single tint or line. _Imper- 
ceptible, however, as she was, she cast a slight shadow on Simcox’s 
enjoyment in the evening; he had therefore encouraged her to form 
the habit of attending the Magnifico Picturedrome. She was there, a 
palpitant nebula, on the night under consideration ; and Simcox was left 
to make head against that sea of typescript alone. 

A choppy sea it was. Carrow, besides being the world’s worst typist, 
“ displayed eccentricity in his pagination.” ‘Two pages bore the number 12 ; 
the wrong No. 12 came first ; Simcox glanced through it frowning, laid it 
down, took up No. 11 again, laid that down, made a neat entry in his note- 
book, “‘ Page missing between 11 and 12.”” He then read pages 13 and 14, 
and discovered under them the right page 12. This tiny yet complex 
incident was typical. The pages were not fastened together, of course. 
Carrow had not tried to do that, but he had tried to put them in order. He 
had failed. Simcox grew more and more exasperated ; still, he went on 
reading. Presently aman came into the tale. Simcox could smell him, feel 
the warmth from him, hear the tiny busy noises which accompany the 
working of the human machine (“‘ Dash it all! Where’s page 49?’’). The 
new-comer was middle-aged ; he had been badly mauled by a siren ; it 
was only, so to speak, the pitiful picked bones of him which were washed up 
at the door of Miss Leaf. The aunt pitied him coldly, the niece pitied 
him warmly; a spark was struck out, a conflagration followed. Miss Leaf 
gripped her niece with one hand, and thrust her at her lover with the 
other ; the kinder hand won and the happy pair, having been made so, 
went to London. London was recognisable ; but the siren, who soon came 
back to her prey, gave Simcox a curious sense of relief by her lack of 
plausibility. She would not have gone down even with the patrons of the 
Magnifico Picturedrome. Simcox thanked her from his heart ; he could not 
have borne it if she too had been real. He went on reading. The siren, 
finding her victim’s bones refleshed, tuned her voice and sharpened her 
cei * telegram came from Miss Leaf, summoning her niece to her 
sick-bed. ... 

And page 153 really was missing. 

Simcox read no more that day. Nor, as it turned out, did he ever again 
read more of Hester Cheriton. He honestly meant to do so. But on tack- 
ling the MS. next evening, he found that he had not waded through a 
quarter of it. His fretted nerves rebelled. Should he tell Carrow that 
he would read the rest if it might be typed and arranged properly? Why, 
though, why must he inflict on himself the torture of reading the rest ? 
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There was no originality in the book ; the story, such as it was, had been 
used five hundred thousand times before. He could not, on reflection, name 
one of the half-million novels concerned ; he was none the less certain that 
in fixing on that number he had been moderate. Moreover, among that 
half-million and one Hester Cheriton must be the worst. It would never do. 
It was the sort of yarn which Miss Leaf herself might have perpetrated. ... 
Assuming that the poor fool could not invent a plot, that he had to fall 
back on a ready-made one, why had he not made a better choice ? More 
interesting matter had been offered to him. . . . 

And the upshot was that when Carrow came up smirking and wriggling 
for judgment, Simcox, a kind little man as a rule, lit a cigar and put on 
the black cap. He said nothing that he did not think. But he quite omitted 
to mention Carrow’s power of projecting (some) human beings on to paper. 
He would, no doubt, have made this concession, if Carrow had not vexed and 
even disappointed him by continuing to smile under punishment. A deaf 
spectator might have thought the lad was squirming beneath a downpour 
of praise. At the end he gathered his book into a bundle, and cheerily said, 
“Good night.” Simcox, secretly inclining to penitence, went with him 
to the door. It had all been got over so quickly that the cigar was still 
unfinished. He watched his guest lurching down the hill, head on one 
side, in the blue theatrical moonlight ; and thought that he looked like a 
man who had been hanged, and was walking in death’s despite, with 
chained feet and a broken neck. He almost called him back. But Carrow 
was already a long way off ; Carrow was an egotistic young ass... . 

In the morning, when the telephone rang, and a voice deep with tragic 
importance began, “I say, have you heard about young Carrow?” 
Simcox needed no more. But while the fact was still rushing at him out 
of the void, he skilfully interposed the shield of a clear conscience. He 
must make and keep it plain to himself that he was not in the least to blame. 
He had given his honest opinion, after reading a quarter of the novel. 
Three pages would have sufficed. He had been a true friend to Carrow. 
“‘ No, I haven’t heard anything,” he answered ; and when he had heard, 
“ Good gracious !| He was with me last night, as cheery as could be.” 

Carrow had been found beside the remains of a fire, which was dead 
out under a mass of burnt paper. Simcox, after a few discreet inquiries, 
was assured, and glad to be assured, that Hester had passed beyond recall. 
But since he was determined not to admit any qualms about young Carrow, 
and also happened to have at the moment nothing much to occupy his 
mind, he rashly let it amuse itself with guesses at the fate of that imaginary 
lady. He had—and this ought to have warned him—to keep on reminding 
himself that she was imaginary. She was more alive than, for instance, 
his sister. He began to wonder when she—Hester Cheriton—would glide 
into his study with her needlework, sit upon the sofa at the other side 
of the fireplace, and oblige him by answering one or two questions. For 
it proved unexpectedly difficult to outline the rest of her story. She left, 
or did not leave, her husband for her sick aunt; her husband listened 
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to the siren—or stopped his ears; Miss Leaf, worthy woman, died— 
or recovered; Hester went back to her husband, or—what, what did 
happen ? “‘I felt,” said Simcox ponderously, “ like a man who has been 
gazing, as he believes, through a doorway, and suddenly learns that it is a 
mirror which discloses only the already known.” A blocked, baffled, 
tantalised sensation. I think I can understand it. 

I cannot be quite sure how long it was before he actually saw Hester 
Cheriton. She did not startle him at all. He glanced up one evening from 
his writing-pad, and found her sitting on the end of the sofa, exactly 
as he had anticipated. An agreeable young woman, with no striking 
characteristics ; dark hair, knotted low on the nape of her bent neck ; a 
round but not chubby face, faintly pink in the smooth cheeks ; dark eye- 
lashes, long, very thick, and downcast ; a rather dowdy blue frock, narrow 
feet in plain black slippers. Not a girl to draw the eye, but one to give it 
rest if it happened to fall on her. Simcox was fatally content to have her 
there. He was not greatly pleased, but quite unastonished, to see her 
joined by Miss Leaf. She rose to let the old lady lie down, covered the 
invalid’s feet with a rug, and turned away to write at the bureau. Her 
kind modest face was lit with a rosy glow as from a fire—which was not 
Simcox’s fire. Miss Leaf lay still as a figure on a tomb, except for the quick 
heaving of her lean breast in its grey silk blouse. Gleams of a silvery 
unexplained light found out the steel buckle at her waist and the brooch 
of twisted snakes at her throat. One long thin hand-rested against her thin 
cheek . . . but Simcox took no interest in her. His whole being burned 
with eagerness to learn what Hester was putting in that letter. She 
stopped to consider, turning her wedding-ring round her finger ; smiled, 
and picked up her pen again. . . . She must be writing to her husband. 
But what was she saying ? So much, so very much hinged on that. 

Then there were no living shapes before him ; only his bureau, his sofa, 
his red-and-black rug folded with perfect neatness. Not by any conscious 
effort on his part had the scene been brought to a close. It had opened, 
played itself through, and ended, without commands from him. It had a 
real and permanent existence. The brain that devised it had been 
scattered, the paper on which it had been written consumed ; nevertheless 
it existed, Hester Cheriton existed, her letter existed indestructibly. A 
maddening thought. He could and did compose a plausible substitute 
for that letter. It gave him no satisfaction. The original, the only true version 
was ; he had been almost within arm’s length of it ; one ungentlemanly peep 
(he fancied) would have told him all. He might get another chance. .. . 

He was given many chances—if chances they really were. Night after night 
he was treated to that same bit of dumb-show. Its very ordinariness made it 
more miserably fascinating. He would not have missed a single performance 
for the world. The idea of taking a holiday to clear his brain never occurred 
to him. The next time might be—would be—must be—the time of revelation. 
He did not feel alarmed or haunted ; only hungry and thirsty to know. Hun- 
ger and thirst are agreeable when their appeasement is in sight ; as it recedes 
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they change into agony—and so it was with Simcox. There came a night 
when he fell on his knees before placid Hester Cheriton, and begged her 
to have pity on his curiosity. Her pen ran tranquilly on. Then he rose, 
ted with shame, but desperate, to take that ungentlemanly peep . . . and 
found himself gazing down into the wild light eyes of Carrow. It was onlya 
momentary glimpse ; he sank upon his knees again. And just then his 
imperceptible sister poked her head into the room. 

There are some minute creatures, I believe, which must be dyed 
pink before they can be seen. Amazement, and, I fear, amusement, 
lent substance, colour and contour to Miss Simcox. Her brother, looking 
at her over his shoulder, perceived for the first time what she was like. I do 
not wonder that she laughed, but I cannot help wondering how she laughed. 
If I could recall any of her features. . . . I think that the tip of her nose 
must have glowed like the tip of a lighted cigar; and the glow spread 
upwards and backwards from the tip ; and that was her way of laughing. 

I myself, as I said in the beginning, guffawed at Simcox’s narrative ; and 
thought that with free laughter and studied shiver I was gratifying Simcox. 
I did gratify him, too; once an author, always an author. He whooped with 
me, and at last out-whooped me. I had helped him to see the funny side ; 
and that was what drove him mad. He had never before seen the funny side 
of anything. So it was really I who killed Simcox; I, and Carrow, and 
Hester Cheriton, and in some degree his sister. Her name was Anastatia. 
I had forgotten it until this moment. : 

In the morning the telephone rang; and a breathless, solemn voice 
inquired : ‘‘ I say, have you heard about old Simcox ? ”’ I needed no more. 
I knew that if I wasn’t quick I might admit a qualm. “ Why, no,” I 
answered and, when I had heard, “‘ Good gracious ! I left him last night, 
as cheery as could be.” 

That is the story of Simcox—the queer, but correct, explanation. 
His house is still there—Mon Abri, on the left as you ascend the hill ; 
and if you call there you may see Miss Simcox. I cannot say that I ever 
did, though I was often in her presence. 
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LAST baer 


By C. E. MONTAGUE 


VI1.—Quotation 
, (x) | 
O you know how it feels to enter a first-class hotel with no luggage 
but a rucksack? I do. The noblemen disguised as hall porters look 
through or past you. The princess in control of the bureau listens 
with a vinegar aspect to your petition for shelter and assigns 
you the least covetable of rooms. The infant Bacchus, in plum-coloured 
Eton jacket, who shows you the way to your sorry chamber, handles 
your jejune baggage with an air at once of disdain and-of apprehension, 
as though it might either fall to pieces or bite him. You come down to 
dinner cowering under a sense that your infamous reputation has preceded 
you. The ex-ambassador who has accepted the portfolio of head waiter 
shows a true diplomatist’s sense of relative values by giving you that penal 
seat which is islanded in the very estuary of the passage issuing from the 
kitchen, so that your elbows, and nobody else’s, may be polished by fre- 
quent friction against the hips of his lieutenants as they hasten back and 
forth between the destinations of the evening’s victuals and their place of 
origin. 

‘That is how some of us feel all our days. For we are going up and down 
this well-read world with literary luggage so meagre that it is hardly worth 
putting up in the rack, not to speak of the van. Scarcely a day passes over 
our heads on which no eye of scorn has fallen on some detail or other of our 
destitution. The talk turns to Southey or Landor, De Quincey or Peacock, 
Goethe or Schiller, Ariosto or Dante, Rabelais or Corneille, The Faerie 
Queene or The Old Curiosity Shop. 'Then it all comes out. Not one of them 
have we read. And then the lips of the tactful are almost imperceptibly 
closed, and those of the less tactful may be balefully opened, perhaps 
someone addicted to a sort of slum research goes on to question us further, 
so as to find whether our ignorance is absolutely exhaustive. I have had 
my depths plumbed and dredged in this manner for traces of some ac- 
quaintance with Gibbon or with Roger Ascham, Stendhal or Balzac, Sir 
Edwin Arnold or Sir Thomas More. High and low the inquisitors have 
rummaged the pockets of my mind. Had I read Urn Burial? Did I know 
my [Hudibras? ‘The good men might have fished all night ; they would 
have caught nothing in me. With none of those august authors had I so 
much as a nodding acquaintance. Darkest England surpassed herself in 
my poor person. 

How, you may ask, does any adult come by such indigence ? Why sit 
down under it in brutish contentment ? In cases like mine it is not so 
much that we hate all written matter in the mass, like the spirited person 
in Marmion who thanked God that no son of his could read or write except 
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one,and he could not help it, as he was a Bishop. A West European must 
not be taken to hate all womankind because he has not become the husband 
of such a “simple coming-in of wives ” as Solomon’s. It may be that 
monogamy charms him ; or at least that, if he be a polygamist in his heart, 
he puts a reasonable limit on the number of these visionary unions. Some 
of us men of few books were wedded to our few so happily and so young 
that we have never felt much call to go out wandering over the crooked 
hills of literary love. 
2) 

Most of us used to begin our hicks with literature by chewing, 
positively chewing, folk fables and illustrated rhymes imprinted on stout 
calico. After that novitiate the firstlings of my tiny library were Robinson 
Crusoe, the Jarvis version of Don Quixote and The Vicar of Wakefield. It 
feels now as if my mind had set forth upon this earthly pilgrimage by train, 
with these three works and myself occupying the four corners of a com- 
partment otherwise empty. We four were leagued together by a tacit 
treaty against anyone else who might want to get in. 

There’s no denying that, at more than one station on the journey 
which has continued since, a new book has got in. Sourly eyed for a while, 
it has then by insensible degrees been taken into the league against any 
further entrants. I can remember still the helpless warming of the heart 
towards the Imitation of Christ and the lyrics of Herrick and Burns, the 
essays of Bacon and Lamb, Swift’s Tale of a Tub, the Compleat Angler, 
Pepys, the Aineid, Hugo’s Quatre-Vingt-Treize, and the Holy Living of 
Jeremy Taylor, and then the jubilant and unconditional capitulation to all 
Shakespeare, the Falstaff parts first. 

By this time the compartment was full, and one or two passengers 
standing. So there it ended and there the company has remained, so far as 
it can be said that any book has really been a man’s travelling companion 
through life. I have certainly talked, as it were, through the open window 
at wayside stations to some other notable figures in literature; and 
everyone is aware, anyhow, of a good deal of the Bible, so large a percent- 
age of it is floating about in the atmosphere. Also one has to consort, in a 
way, with a certain number of books which, as Lamb said, are not really 
books but things in books’ clothing—works of reference and information, 
inanimate histories, geographies, encyclopaedias—just as one has to con- 
verse, more or less, with tax-collectors, magistrates, and other princi- 
palities and powers whom one does not actually grapple to one’s soul with 
hooks of steel. What I mean by reading is not skimming, not being able 
to say as the world saith, “Oh! yes, I’ve read that,” but reading again and 
again, in all sorts of moods, with an increase of delight every time, till the 
thing read has become a part of your system and goes forth along with you 
to meet with any new experience you may have. 

If you want to share the joys of the intensive reader you must almost 
abandon the hope of being a really extensive reader too. “ A few children 
of the gods have done it,” as the Cumaean Sibyl said of going to Hell and 
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coming back safe, but most of us are merely human on both sides, and life 
is short. Bacon says that charity will scarcely water the ground if it must 
first fill a pool ; and if you should have a true intimacy to maintain with a 
dozen supremely beloved authors, you will hardly be able to work up also 
the amazingly wide acquaintance which many people seem to have with 
the whole field of letters. So you may take a very small holding on the 
slopes of Parnassus, or you may get shooting rights over the whole of the 
mountain. But there is no getting both. And, if you go for the freehold you 
must be prepared for the whips and scorns that await the man of few books 
at the hands of those who can talk about many. Yet is there a refuge await- 
ing you too. It is easier to write pretty well than to talk up to the level of 
any society that affects “‘ the things of the mind.” You can turn author 
yourself. You can go ply the homely, slighted shepherd’s trade. 


(3) 


You will observe that a classic quotation has just come into my head to 
help me in curling the tail of a paragraph. That is where we men of slight 
reading come in. If you read in the Polonian spirit, not dulling your palm 
with entertainment of each new-hatched, unfledged commodity of Mr. 
Mudie’s and Mr. Boot’s, but reading an old book again when a new one 
comes out, you will find that the whole of what you have read is comfortably 
within reach of your hand whenever it is wanted for a professional pur- 
pose. All of it is like that relatively small part of a bank’s assets which 
figure on the balance sheet as “ in hand or at call,” whereas the accumula- 
tions of most of your widely-read men seem to be somewhat deeply and 
remotely invested. No doubt their resources are well employed, in a sense, 
as Antonio’s were when he had one argosy upon the high seas, bound to 
Tripolis, another to the Indies and a third at Mexico. But as soon as the 
cry was for cash, Antonio was hammered upon the Rialto. So you will 
often see men with the learning of an Acton or a Bryce gravelled for lack 
of a ready quotation at a pinch when some fellow who never had any learn- 
ing to speak of will pop out the one perfect thing as surely as if he enjoyed 
plenary inspiration. 

Is it too much to say that the wit of your most voluminous readers is 
prone to move slowly ? That it is somehow weighed down with the thews, 
the stature, bulk and big assemblance of their acquisitions ? I once heard 
J. A. Froude and Andrew Lang talking at dinner. Froude, I fancy, knew 
ten times as much as did Lang. But whatever Lang knew was all there. 
He kept it mobilised the whole time. He could bring it to bear in an in- 
stant, while most of Froude’s forces were like the Russian rural reservists 
who had first to walk for a week to the nearest railway station when 
mobilisation was ordered. Oh, give me always, as Falstaff advises, “a 
little lean bald shot ” that will about and about, and come you in and 
come you in vivaciously, rather than one of those Samsons or Sandows 
of learning. I mean, a course, for human nature’s daily use in the more 
lightsome walks of literature and her agreeable arbours. No blaspheming 
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of divine Knowledge is intended, except in the minor article of her not 
always stirring her stumps as much as she might. 

But might she ? Or is there some vexatious little law, in the scientific 
sense of the word, that your reading shall be available in inverse pro- 
portion to its width ? Certainly if you know as few books as I do, and like 
them as much, you will find that they stand by you surprisingly well. 
Often they will strike in spontaneously to your aid when, without a 
seasonable “ quote ”’ you might pass for a dumb dog in the day of trial. 
Few novelists are less bookish than Kipling, and few have ever brought off 
a more triumphant quotation than his use of “‘ I am dying, Egypt ” in his 
Love o’ Women. Cherish a few books only and those few chosen not for 
their fame in the world, but wholly for the pleasure that they give you— 
“ In brief, Sir, study what you most affect,” as the sensible Tranio says in 
the play—and you may find they will remain such shining marvels in your 
sight that relevant scraps of them will recur to you spontaneously under 
any sort of stimulus. 

That, you can soon see, is how Lamb had read the Bible, and Scott had 
read Shakespeare—for delight. Quite early in the history of medicine 
the doctors found out that a man could digest his food best if he ate it with 
pleasure among cheerful friends. So is it with books. You may devour 
them by the thousand swiftly and grimly, and yet remain the lean soul 
that you were. The only mental food that will turn to new tissue within 
you, and build itself into your mind, is that which you eat with a great 
surge of joy and surprise that anything so exciting should ever have been 
written. When Scott’s witty or tragic imagination was working at the top 
of its powers, more and more whiffs of Shakespeare would seem to visit 
his brain, to regale and incite it. For great writing, I fancy, must be a 
somewhat tempestuous business. When the winds of genius blow great 
guns I imagine that all of the gifted person’s casual and cursory reading 
goes below, like other passengers. But the few are all the more with him 
the greater the stress becomes and the more completely he is stirred to the 
utmost use of his own gifts. 


“If a man,” says Bacon, “ read little he had need have much cunning, 
to seem to know that he doth not.” If he be a writer by trade and if the 
little he reads be read in the spirit that Tranio enjoined, he need not be 
troubled by Bacon. Credit for ten times the reading he has will come of 
itself. That excellent critic, the late Mr. Walkley, was often spoken of as 
erudite, because his charming quotations gave so many readers a feeling 
of having to do with a man who had all literature at his command. But 
go through these quotations and see from how few books, in all, they are 
made—how many of them from one short treatise of Aristotle, how many 
from one novel of Dickens. Again, Thackeray seems to have been about 
as idle a dog as the Charterhouse and Trinity have ever essayed to educate, 
and yet his writing leaves an irresistible impression of French and classical 
scholarship, just because the Odes of Horace and a few French plays 
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amused him so immensely that something from them always came into his 
head, all his life, whenever he grew excited with the work of trying to 
write. You remember his sketch of the little born flirt devastating the 
hearts of the male cherubs at a children’s ball, ‘‘ nunc in ovilia, mox in 
reluctantes dracones ” (she will proceed from lambs to reluctant dra- 
goons)—I fancy those are the words, and few authentic Latinists can use 
their Latin with a wit and a relish like that. 

To be amused by what you read—that is the great spring of happy 
quotations. Apart from professional writers, run your mind over those of 
your friends who have been offered the conventional “ good education ” 
of public school and university. One obvious difference among them is 
between those who worked and those who didn’t, those who accepted the 
offer and those who rejected it. But another and more vital difference is 
between those who were tickled by what they studied or neglected and 
those who, studious or not, were not tickled in the slightest. The 
former might be arrant idlers, and yet you will find them, at forty or fifty 
years old, making the aptest or most diverting applications of classical 
tags to common life and public affairs. The untickled may have won any 
number of scholarships and first classes, but before they are thirty they are 
as dead to what they read in their youth as they are to the trousers in which 
they read it. 

In a sense you might say that quoting is a branch of window-dressing, 
the Baconian art of “ seeming wise ’—of keeping a great house on quite a 
small income. But you could only say it in a shallow sense. The will to 
put all the stock in the window may be found in anyone. But the power to 
put it there is not to be had without some kind of genuine, if only whimsical, 
love for the stuff in itself. And this is an unworldly gusto. Of course, a 
man who finds he has got it may turn it to some account in the world. A 
journalist like Andrew Lang lives by quoting. But no prudential motive 
could bring him the gift. It is, at bottom, a present from nature, like the 
palate of the fortunate young waiter in a Paris café who won the prize 
the other day for quoting the vintage and the price of each of twenty clarets, 
after one sip of each. His, too, is a marketable talent, and yet one which 
no thirst for gold will confer. Nor yet an all-embracing thirst for clarets. 
Like your mere indiscriminate bibber, your uncritically all-absorbed maw 
and gulf, the devourer of innumerable books will seldom give to that 
which he consumes the supreme tribute of perfect quotation. 
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BERKELEY AT CLOYNE 


By J. M. HONE 


I 

O good and beautiful in its devotion to a few great designs ” 
is Campbell Fraser’s apt description of Berkeley’s life.* These 
great designs hampered Berkeley in the practice of his profession, 
and when he returned home in 1732 after his abortive attempt to 
find a site for an ideal society in the New World, his fortunes needed to be 
repaired. He had been Dean of Derry for many years; but he had spent 
all his salary, and more ; and as he had put in an appearance but once in 
the Maiden City, he may have felt that it was now too late to begin his 
duties there. He stayed two years more out of Ireland, in London, en- 
gaged in an acrimonious dispute with the mathematicians, while his 
friends occupied themselves with obtaining a due and proper recognition 
for his merits in the shape of a bishopric. 

Of these friends Sir John Percival, afterwards first Lord Egmont, was 
the chief. Percival has another title to fame than that given him by his 
friendship with the philosopher. He was the author of a family history 
which, curiously enough, won the praise of Dr. Johnson as a model of what 
such books should be. The House of Ivray has scandalised genealogists 
owing to the fantastic antiquity which Percival claimed in it for his family. 
The Percivals were in fact Irish planters of Cromwellian descent ; and Sir 
John Percival, who had large estates in Co. Cork, developed an Irish patriot- 
ism of the eighteenth-century style. It was indeed patriotism that first 
directed his attention to Berkeley’s work, “‘ that plant of the Irish soil.” 
He worked very hard for Berkeley and Berkeley, as it might seem from their 
correspondence,{ took this devotion rather as a matter of course. “‘ Good 
and beautiful ’’ as was Berkeley’s life, his character was not quite so simple 
as Fraser and tradition have it ; his ends were unworldly, his habits casual, 
but he had a calculating turn of mind and an odd prudence in his idealism. 
The suspicious dislike which many persons felt for him is not wholly to be 
accounted for by “‘ politics ”’, by the fact of his Irish birth, or by the mild 
Jacobite sermon which he had delivered as a young man in Trinity College. 
At all events, Percival had a difficult job in finding him a bishopric. Dublin 
Castle sent urgent representations against him and in favour of the pre- 
tender to poetry, Dean Daniel. But the Queen, George II’s consort, was 


6¢ 


* Life and Letters of Berkeley. This, the only modern biography of Berkeley, is attached 
to Fraser’s great 1871 edition of his works ; one of four volumes, not easily obtainable 
now. 

In the Analyst and other tracts following the publication of the Dialogues of Alciphron. 

t Berkeley-Percival Correspondence, edited by Benjamin Rand. This correspondence 
was unknown to Fraser when he published the Life and Letters in 1871. He used some of 
it, however, in the short biographical notices which he attached to the later Oxford 
edition of the Works, 1901. 
re 
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determined that Berkeley should be a bishop, if not in Ireland then in 
England, for she was very partial to philosophers. Berkeley an English 
bishop ! that, Percival noted in his Journal, would have revolted the whole 
clergy of England. A “ villainous ”’ letter was written by the Irish Primate, 
Boulter, that the Dean was a madman ; and Hoadly, the Archbishop of 
Dublin, and his brother, Benjamin of Salisbury, who had already con- 
demned Berkeley on philosophical grounds, were also active opponents 
of his preferment. Percival met Benjamin Hoadly at a service in the 
King’s Chapel one evening after dinner, and taxed him with striving to 
hurt ‘‘ one of the worthiest, most learned and most unexceptionable men 
in the three kingdoms.’ “ Who is that?” asked Hoadly. “ Dean 
Berkeley, who is sitting yonder,” Percival replied. The Bishop first said 
that he had mistaken the matter, but afterwards declared that Dean 
Berkeley had only himself to blame “ by undertaking that ridiculous 
project of converting the Indians and leaving Derry where there was 
business enough for him to convert the Papists.’’* This passage-at-arms 
took place while the Lessons were reading. In the end, owing to the 
Queen’s decision, Dublin Castle had to give way, and allow Berkeley 
to have the minor bishopric of Cloyne in the South of Ireland, which had 
lately fallen vacant. Berkeley was oe in his fiftieth year. 

In May, 1734, after being consecrated Bishop in St. Paul’s Church, 
Dublin, Berkeley repaired with his wife, his two small sons and a con- 
siderable retinue of his station to the South of Ireland. The highway 
between Dublin and Cork passed in those days through Kilkenny, 
Berkeley’s native city, where one of his brothers had died an unhappy 
death,t and which he had not visited since his boyhood, thirty-four years 
ago. The son of obscure folk of Thomastown returned to the scene of his 
school-days, a Bishop, a famous writer, a man who had mixed in great 
company in Europe, and had now the crest of the Berkeleys of Stratton 
on his silver. There was his school, the Ormonde foundation, still the best 
school in Ireland ; but the castle of the Butlers overhanging the Nore had 
seen its greatest days ; Berkeley had witnessed the attainder of the second 
Duke of Ormonde in the House of Lords in 1715, and curious citizens 
now asked him, perhaps, for an account of the spectacle. Did he visit his 


* Benjamin Hoadly, a rationalist and Low-Church Divine, had first come into pro- 


minence during the Sacheverell controversy in Queen Anne’s reign. Hoadly of Dublin, 
his brother, afterwards became Primate of All Ireland. 


+ This brother had been condemned to death in Kilkenny in 1726. The fact is not re- 
ferred to by any of Berkeley’s biographers. It may possibly account for a mysterious letter 
which Berkeley wrote to Prior in Dublin in Feb. 1727. He had been in London for some 
years, and wanted to visit Dublin in “‘ strict privacy.” 

The information appears in one of a series of gossipy letters dated 1726 and published 
a few years ago in the Kildare Journal of Archaeology. The writer was one Chetwoode and 
his correspondent Ussher, Master in Chancery. The name of the brother is not given ; 
but it may have been Thomas Berkeley, in regard to whom Fraser could find no in- 
formation except the fact that he was at Trinity College. The crime was bigamy. 
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parents who were still living, a few miles from Kilkenny at Thomastown ? 
The Berkeley papers continue to maintain an enigmatic silence in their 
regard ; but he had seen one of his younger brothers, Robert, lately 
married, and intended presently to provide him with a living in the 
Diocese of Cloyne. 

Beyond _ Kilkenny, southward toward Cloyne, lay a country that 
Berkeley did not yet know. His diocese extended over the eastern and the 
northern parts of County Cork, on the farther side of the Waterford and 
Limerick mountains. The milder airs that greet the traveller when he 
has crossed the Knockmealdown range must have been agreeable to 
Berkeley, now a suffering man. Cloyne itself lies, a warm vale, far south 
in a secluded angle between the Atlantic and the harbour of Cork. Myrtle 
grew in the gardens of the Manse house, without plots, stones or green- 
houses. Berkeley must have noted on his journey some signs of Irish 
prosperity. The country in the last forty years had been at peace. It had 
enjoyed conditions more stable than those of England, for it had been less 
stirred by dynastic anxieties. Irish roads were famous amongst travellers 
for their excellence.* Most of the parochial churches had been destroyed 
in Ireland by the Puritans, and even, as late as Berkeley’s boyhood, the 
desolation of the country in this respect was extreme,t but by now some 
of the ravages had been repaired. In Berkeley’s diocese there were forty- 
four churches for fourteen thousand Protestants, and over eighty Roman 
Catholic churches for a population of over 80,000. That the Irish Catholic 
population in recent decades, had, not withstanding its disabilities, greatly 
increased, was a fact well known to Berkeley, as his correspondence 
shows ; it caused him, however, a continual surprise. Such a contingency 
had never come within the purview of the group of young Protestant 
Nationalists with whom he had consorted in his undergraduate days at 
Trinity. , | 

Cloyne had been the seat of a bishopric as early as 600, in St. Colman’s 
time. Otherwise it was not a place of any consideration, being (as it still is) 
a small town with three or four streets and a round tower which commands 
a fine view of Cork harbour. The see had been united to that of Cork from 
1431 to 1638 when George Synge became Bishop. Edward Synge (d. 1678) 
father of the celebrated Archbishop of Tuam of the same name (1659-1671), 
was afterwards there. Then came St. George Ashe, the friend of Swift, the 
rich and metaphysical bishop with whose son Berkeley had travelled in Italy. 
Bishop Crowe had rebuilt the episcopal residence in 1702: he had been 
succeeded by Berkeley’s college friend, a third Edward Synge, who had made 
room for the Irish philosopher by going to Ferns in Wexford. The brother 
of this Edward Synge became Bishop of Elphin, he was the “ lord very 


* Cf. Mrs. Delaney at Court and Among the Wits. edited by R. Brimley Johnson. This 
English lady, the friend of Swift, wife of an Irish Dean, noted when going to Killarney 
that the Irish roads were better than the English and also freer from robbers. 


+ Cf. Swift’s sermon on the Death of Charles the Martyr. Works IX. 181. 
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learned in music,” whose praise Handel quoted after giving the first 
performance of the Messiah in Dublin. * ; 

The Barony of Imokilly in which Cloyne was situated extended from 
the harbour of Cork to Youghal, and inland from the sea about twelve 
miles. Its rich country had once been the possession of the MacCarthy 
clan. By the fourteenth century it had been merged into the earldom and 
supremacy of Desmond, which extended from Limerick to the southern 
shore. Fitzgeralds were seneschals of Imokilly ; but by 1734 nothing 
remained in their hands but Corkby, a small peninsula jutting out into Cork 
harbour. The lords of Inchiquin—O’Briens who had submitted to the 
Established Church—had an estate at Rostellan ; but for the rest all the 
big landowners in the barony—the Lumleys, the Longfields, the Boyles— 
were of no earlier date in Ireland than the Elizabethan time. There had 
also been an attempt to plant Cromwellians on the soil ; but as is shown 
by the respective figures of the Protestant and Catholic population in 
Berkeley’s diocese, it had not met with great success. The mass of the 
tenantry were original Irish. 

Mrs. Berkeley, when a widow living at Oxford long afterwards, denied 
that her husband had admired Cloyne, or had been happy there : but, 
in fact, Berkeley was apt, when in good form, to think of the place he lived 
in, wherever it might be, as the centre of the world ; he suffered easily, 
when the prophetic mood had passed, from reactions. So it had been with 
him in youth in Dublin, and so in middle-age on Rhode Island. Possibly 
Mrs. Berkeley did not share her husband’s Irish sympathies, and wished 
to remove what she considered a slur upon his memory. Yet we know that 
he wrote to Pope so enthusiastically of the scenic beauties and climate of 
Cloyne that the urbane poet was almost persuaded to visit Ireland. “‘ A 
region of dreams and of trifles of no consequence,” he calls the place very 
prettily in one of his letters. But Cork was not far off, and Cork in those 
days was no mean city. The town had a large trade, and life was cheaper 
there than in London. Berkeley had not been long settled in Cloyne when 
he wrote—in the style which he had first adopted at the close of his 
mathematical tract, the Analyst,and which later he made famous in the 
Querist—to Smibert,t the painter, whom he had carried off with him to 
America in 1729 and left there, urging him to leave Boston and try his 
fortune in Cork: 

What if there be in my neighbourhood the great trading city ? What if this city 

be four times as populous as Boston and a hundred times as rich ? What if there be 

more faces to paint and better pay for painting and yet nobody to paint them? 

Whether it would be disagreeable to you to receive gold instead of paper ? 


ieee EM Re See eae ANS EEE MS ARSE DNS TAME ISL EP ES COE 

* Quoted by Streatfield in his Life of Handel. The first performance of the Messiah was 
given in Dublin. Five Synges in all were Bishops in the Church of Ireland. J. M. Synge, 
the dramatist, was of this family. The Bishop of Elphin’s daughter married Joshua 
Cooper of Sligo, and his library (with books inscribed by Berkeley) is in the possession of 
a descendant, Major Bryan Cooper. 

t Smibert’s portrait of Berkeley is in Yale College. He was to have been a member of 
the philosopher’s ideal city in the Bermudas. 
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An interesting account of Cloyne and its associations with Berkeley 
has been given by a gifted modern Irishman, Isaac Butt, M_P., the earliest 
Home Rule leader, who visited the astronomer, Bishop Brinkley, there 
in the ’thirties of the last century : 


More than thirty years have passed since I became familiar with the manse house 
of Berkeley’s See when it was occupied by one who justly recalled the title of his 
predecessor. It was from the lips of the great astronomer whose discovery of the 
parallax of the fixed stars made his name famous throughout Europe that I first 
heard an explanation of Berkeley’s theory, walking on the terrace garden which 
Berkeley’s taste had formed. It was under the roof of the house in which he lived 
—I believe in the very room where he studied that a copy of his works was first 
placed in my hand. I have still a vivid remembrance of being brought by Bishop 
Brinkley to look at the jars of the tar-water discovered at the roots of hedges in the 
Palace gardens which had been torn up in some improvements regardless of the 
fact that the trees were planted by the hand of the author of Siris. 


The episcopal duties of Cloyne were not heavy, and Berkeley had time 
to write, to farm, to supervise the education of his children, to carry out 
experiments in medicine and to promote the arts. His work in this last 
direction has been the least recognised of his titles to fame ; but Dr. Smith, 
who had been his contemporary, the historian of Cork, remembered his 
elegant taste, and mentioned in his book with a “ great zeal of respect ” 
how the Bishop successfully transplanted the polite arts which before 
flourished only in a warmer soil. Painting and music were no longer 
strangers to Ireland nor confined to Italy: 


In the episcopal palace of Cloyne the eye was entertained with a great variety of 
good paintings, as well as the ear with concerts of excellent music. There were here 
some pieces of the best masters ; as a Magdalen by Rubens ; besides several good 
paintings performed in the house. The example had the effect of creating a spirit 
of emulation among the neighbouring gentry. 


There was no longer occasion to complain, as Berkeley had done twenty- 
five years earlier in his first letter to Percival, of a want of Irish virtuosi. 
The fine arts were becoming a fashion in Ireland—and their progress 
there “‘ never so rapid in any country as this” wrote a pamphleteer in 
1799—owed not a little to the influence of Cloyne. Berkeley’s enthusiasm 
for painting had been stimulated by his visit to Italy in 1716, when he had 
kept a Journal, which has been preserved among his papers. Besides 
seeing the usual places of interest he had undertaken a difficult journey 
through Apulia, and his notes on Baroque architecture—very appreciative 
ones—are some of the earliest made in English. When he came back to 
Dublin he was consulted in regard to the building of one of the finest of 
Irish eighteenth-century mansions, Castletown in County Kildare. His 
philosophical theory of art will be found in the Third Dialogue of 
Alciphron where he attempts to controvert Shaftesbury’s doctrine of taste 
as the foundation of virtue. Shaftesbury had also been a visitor to Italy, 
and had kept notebooks in which perhaps a profounder aesthetic than 
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Berkeley’s is indicated. He had been dead for some years when Berkeley 
criticised his general philosophy in Alciphron.* : 

In the absence of any further Percival correspondence, our chief sources 
for the Cloyne period are Berkeley’s letters to Prior in Dublin, to Sir 
John James and Smibert, companions of his American adventure, and to 
Johnson, his New England disciple, and the letters addressed to him by 
Secker, Bishop of Bristol, and later of Oxford, and by Gibson of London. 
His two books, the Querist and Siris, throw light on his philanthropic, as 
well as on his philosophical, activities. Several of his pronouncements on 
the affairs of his diocese and on public matters have been preserved. On 
the other hand, Irish history during his tenure of the see of Cloyne tells 
us little or nothing of him ; he did not become a political ecclesiastic or 
seek for any further promotion. Three Archbishops of Armagh, all 
Englishmen, Boulter, Hoadly and Stone, successively ruled Ireland ; 
the first two of them knew of Berkeley, had feared his influence on high 
politics in the Church of Ireland and had opposed his appointment ; 
but their letters—the chief authority for Irish affairs during this period— 
make no mention of him once he became a Bishop. Berkeley paid but one 
visit to the Irish House of Lords during his tenure of the see of Cloyne, 
and this was for a moral, not a political, purpose. An English painter— 
Peter Lens, some of whose miniatures are still appreciated—came to 
Dublin in 1737, and professed himself a votary of the devil. Parliament 
established a Committee to investigate this impiety, and Berkeley came up 
from Cloyne and took his seat in the House, in order to mark his sense of 
the seriousness of the occasion. The “ execrable fraternity of blas- 
phemers ”’ established by Lens had already provoked him to address a 
pamphlet to ‘‘ Magistrates and Men in authority” not dissimilar in 
character to the Essay by which he sought some years earlier to prevent 
the ruin of Great Britain. ‘‘ The Discourse,” he says, “‘ was occasioned 
by the enormous licence and irreligion of the times.”” He wanted to show 
that the morality of society is determined by its religious beliefs and that 
therefore it is part of the duty of magistrates to preserve reverence for 
religion, and show a proper care for prevailing notions and opinions. 

A Committee of the House of Lords reported in a Berkeleyan spirit that 
there had been a great increase of idleness, luxury and excessive gaming 
in the country, sad neglect of education, and of training children in rever- 
ence for law. Such blasphemies as those of Lens, it added, were unknown 
to ‘‘ our ancestors.” It does not appear that Berkeley spoke in the House, 
and indeed he had not much faith in legislative measures, although he 
had once believed that sumptuary laws might restore frugality of manners. 

III 


On his return to Cloyne a long continuance of ill-health “weaned him 
altogether from the world.” He found much happiness in his Plato and in 
FSA i =e iver hatehcal bltciahdi tee Laaeae os aitiniit: damian AT Ci ore ae ees 


* Shaftesbury, author of Characteristics. One of his Italian friends, Paola Mattia Doria, 


took up Shaftesbury’s cause against Berkeley, cf. Croce’s Vomini e Cose della Vecchia Italia. 
Bari 1927, p. 281. 
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his children. The latter, with one exception, scattered and disappeared 
after his death. One son, Henry, died without heirs in Queen’s County. Of 
him little is known ; but the other three children, George, William and 
Julia, inherited a part of the charm and some of the gifts of their father. 
They were delicate, however, and Julia, “‘ so bright a little gem,” suffered 
from violent fits when she grew up and failed to attract the illiterate 
Squires whose attentions Berkeley had feared. George became Vicar 
of Bray, in England : he married an eccentric woman, and was the father 
of George Monck Berkeley with whom the philosopher’s direct de- 
scendants ended. George Monck was a poet whom connoisseurs of rare 
and curious books still remember. His mother wrote a preface of 630 pages, 
mostly anecdotes, to the one book which he published, on account of 
the maternal preface of 600 pages in which his verses were introduced 
to the world.* The Irish Berkeleys of to-day descend from Robert, 
Berkeley’s brother, rector of Ballinacurra, near Cloyne, whose grandson, 
Sackville Hamilton Berkeley, born in 1786, used to speak of ‘“‘ my uncle, 
Bishop Berkeley ”—in reality his grand-uncle. The philosopher died in 
1753, but Robert survived him about thirty-four years, and this Sackville 
Berkeley, whose son, General Berkeley, has only lately died, had seen 
Robert of Ballinacurra, his grandfather; a remarkable case of longevity. 
Three overlapping lives bring us back to 1699, the reign of William and 
Mary. 

Though weaned from the world, the Bishop continued to practise an 
active philanthropy. For that, indeed, there were too many occasions, 
as the South of Ireland was desolated by famine and sickness. In 1741 
and the following year whole villages were entirely dispeopled, and Berke- 
ley wrote that “ the nation will hardly recover this havoc of mankind in a 
century.” Then war, as a local historian quaintly put it, was proclaimed 
in Cork against the King of Spain. Both of Berkeley’s books, the Querist 
and Siris, which have still so stimulating a speculative interest, were the 
direct result of Berkeley’s practical concern for the condition of the country. 
The first part of the former work was published in Dublin in 1735. 
Madden, an old college friend, edited it—Berkeley’s name not being given, 
and the energetic Prior, his Kilkenny schoolfellow, pushed it into public 
notice : Lord Egmont arranged for its issue in London Nay cause Berkeley 
took up could command the services of these three devoted men). The 
two further parts of the work appeared in 1736-7. “ 

The Querist was addressed mainly to our “ upper class ’’—a reminder 
to the Protestant Ascendancy of its responsibility for the well-being of 
Ireland—and its value as documentary evidence in regard to eighteenth- 

‘century Ireland has always been adequately recognised by historians. 
The Protestants, descendants of planters, but some of them Norman- 
‘Irish in name, and many of them with an admixture of “ original Irish 

blood, had become a sort of nation, Irish to the English, English to the 


* The Poems of George Monck Berkeley, with a Preface by Mrs. Monck Berkeley. 
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Irish, as has often been said. In his youth Berkeley had been very national. 
‘We Irish think like this,” he had written in the Commonplace Book 
after disclosing his line of attack on the mechanical philosophers. “ I 
only write to see if others think like we Irish,” and deny the existence of 
matter. In the Querist, however, the philanthropist has the upper hand 
over the nationalist, and Berkeley is almost hostile to the “ sort of nation ” 
to which he belonged. He asks why Ireland should not be self-supporting, 
and, because of that,some of the modern Irish patriots still use his name or 
phrases in their advocacy of a system of high protection and nationalist 
economics. The spirit of the Querist is not nationalist, as we understand 
the term now. Nor is it purely philanthropic. Berkeley appears in the 
Querist as the philosopher of the small self-sufficing community, a critic of 
the new era still in its infancy, of world-markets, the bridging of distances 
and foreign exploitations. He asks, “‘ whether in order to understand the 
true nature of commerce, wealth, etc., it would not be right to consider 
a ship’s crew cast on a desert island.” He goes back to Robinson Crusoe 
in his economics * ; in his new mystical philospohy of Szris he will go 
back to the Egyptians ! What he recommended to the Irish was a cultiva- 
tion of unrecognised “‘ values”. The consumer is the key to the problem ; 
if his taste could be perfected Irish prosperity would be assured even though 
a ‘‘ wall of brass ”’ were placed around the island.| His economics reveal 
the same preoccupation for the concrete and immediate as his philosophy 
and his theory of mathematics ; nothing is in them-of the romantic yearn- 
ings of Spengler’s Faustian and Germanic man. I believe it might be shown 
that his conception of money—of which much is said in the Querist— 
closely resembled his famous conception of the external world ; it is some- 
thing, that is, which represents nothing. 

His handling of the Catholic (political) question in various local pro- 
nouncements was also characteristic in its admixture of naive optimism 
and pointed judgment. ‘‘Be not startled, Dear Sirs,’’ so he wrote to the 
Roman Catholic Bishops, ‘‘to find yourselves addressed by one of a different 
communion.” The Irish Catholic question, said a liberal of the period, 
is a chord of such potency that none but a master-hand should touch it. 
Berkeley may have believed that he was that ‘‘ master-hand.” It was 
unprecedented for a Bishop of the Establishment to offer friendly advice 
to the Roman Catholic majority. In1745 Berkeley warned the Irish Catholics 
not to rise in sympathy with Scotland, giving them his reasons for believ- 
ing that they would be worse off than before, even if the Stuart succeeded. 
He did not openly favour the political emancipation of the Catholics 
although he advocated their admission to Dublin University, and supported 
the indulgent regime of the famous Lord Chesterfield when he came to 


* Defoe, like Berkeley, was greatly interested in banking, cf. his Essay on Projects. 


_ t Ireland complained of English restrictions on her export trade. Berkeley held that 
it was unnecessary to rail at this, and also that his country was perfectly well qualified to 
live happily without imports. Query 123. 
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Ireland as Viceroy in that anxious year. Berkeley—although he once rashly 
wrote that no rake could be a good statesman—admired Chesterfield tre- 
mendously and wanted to give him a copy of the Querist, (but the Dublin 
booksellers did not stock it !). He retained a faint hope of converting the 
Irish majority :— 

May we not [he wrote to a friend] bring them to “ reason,” make them 

“argue”? Might not reasonable men of their communion be induced from curiosity 

to come to “our religious assemblies.’’ ?. Might we not approach the Papists thus ? 

—There is nothing in our worship you cannot assent to, therefore you may conform 

to us ; but there are many things in yours that we can by no means allow, therefore 

you cannot expect that we can join your assemblies. 
The guileful touch on which Berkeley prided himself as a philosopher— 
the touch by which he had hoped to insinuate disbelief in matter into the 
minds of ‘‘ plain men,” bishops, moralists and politicians—is very evident 
here. 
IV. 

With Szris, in 1744, he led the reader into remote speculations that 
were not perhaps thought of either by him or the author on first setting 
out. Things in his earlier idealism were considered as one with their 
material representation and material substance was abolished because 
insusceptible to analysis, and, moreover, unnecessary ; now he speaks of 
an invisible fire which is corporeal, and has had imparted to it an “ equi- 
vocal force,’ and which is an instrument of spirit. As a Platonist he has 
abandoned his former nominalist view of the science. The Platonic ideas 
are not data of sense, but those forms “‘ more real than living men ” which 
are the objects of intellectual knowledge. An “external”? world known 
intellectually is distinguished from the world given by the senses. 
‘“‘Ideas,” or objects of knowledge, are no longer all passive; a link is 
established between the pure act and things. 

The book reveals a change of mood, traceable perhaps to the character 

of his life at Cloyne, as well as a change of thought. ‘The tone is much less 
imperative than that of the Dialogues, or any of the earlier statements of his 
thought. ‘‘ Truth is the cry of all, but the game of the few.” He no longer 
employs oratorical argument, and his last philosophy is like the disclosure 
of a private meditation. Still, Szris, like his other works, would not have 
been written had he not still been inspired by the old missionary zeal, for 
he hoped with it to forward a practical and useful end. The Berkeley book 
was meant to insinuate and promote the cause of tar-water as a universal 
panacea. The pestilence which had devastated Ireland had turned Berkeley’s 
thoughts to medicine, causing him to recall the use of tar among the Indians 
of Rhode Island; and he began to experiment with this remedy on his 
neighbours; both the original Irish (as he pointed out) and the Protestant 
landlords: it served without distinction of sect! The “ low but useful 
thought of medicine ” was the beginning of the chain, which, in Szris, 
stretched from the chemistry of nature to the Trinity. That Berkeley’s 
main positive intention in publishing Siris was the promotion of tar-water 
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is shewn by the way in which he passes, more than once in the course of 
this book, one of the most beautiful productions of eighteenth-century 
literature, from the most exalted strain (as in his definition of Heaven as 
purest fire), to the advertisement of his remedy. There is something divine 
in fire ; nevertheless the vivifying luminous aether is not received in all 
places in the same way, and in liquors may produce irregular motions. 
Tar-water then for ever ! it cheers but does not inebriate, and produces a 
joy that will not be followed later by that ‘“‘sinking” feeling. If the stomach 
be too nice 

lessen the dose, and take it once only in the four and twenty hours, empty, and 

going to bed. 

The Dictionary defines a favourite word of Berkeley’s, “ insinuate,” 
as “‘ access by flattery or stealth.”’ Berkeley “ insinuates ” tar-water by 
making his readers feel themselves the familiars of Plato and Plotinus ; 
it does not seem to have been noted by any commentators that he was the 
inventor of the notional or literary advertisement from which we now 
suffer so much. 

Siris was Berkeley’s farewell to metaphysics ; but tar-water was not the 
last of his illusions. He hoped now to found at Oxford a retreat for the 
study of Divine Philosophy, and for that end he left Cloyne in 1751. The 
King allowed him to retain the emoluments of a Bishop ; but he died at 
Oxford two years later, without having established his lay-monastery. 
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SOME WOMEN NOVELISTS OF THE 
‘SEVENTIES 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 


S any particular period of time steadily recedes into the past, 
its content in human memory suffers a series of rapid and 
inevitable transmutations. It fades in patches, it continues but 
changes colour, lightens in one place, darkens in another. It 

becomes contorted, distorted and shrunken ; is, here, flattered in re- 
trospect ; there, belittled or defamed. Though the whole of that content, 
we vaguely suppose, is still “ there,” as precisely fitting its original re- 
ceptacle as a nut its shell, even of the personally experienced only fragments 
are recoverable, and they not as they actually were, but as they now look to 
be. For the rest we must depend upon memorials in print or writing, in 
stone or wood or canvas, and attempt to translate them into something 
resembling the original. But many even of these memorials have been the 
outcome of a close or heedless sifting, selection or condensation, and they 
cannot but be modified or falsified in some degree by the perspective of the 
present, in quality, meaning and impressiveness. 

So with that brief section of time known as the Seventies. From our 
crow’s nest of the passing hour we gaze out in its direction over the 
sundering flood in search of landfall and sea-mark. It is a period for many 
of us (a many rapidly dwindling to a few) just remote and just retrievable 
enough to be singularly beguiling. What was its general appearance ? 
Who and what was “ going on”? 

During the last few days of 1869 a thaw had set in after a hard frost, and 
readers of the “‘ agony column ” in The Times were greeted on New Year’s 
Day with this message :—‘‘ R-D to B-S. Thanks dearest. Delighted. 
All right. 6.8.10.11 will suit—not 7, prefer 6. Your own R,” a cryptic 
utterance that might at any moment be addressed by humanity itself to 
the fatal Sisters. For larger affairs, Europe was on the verge of the Franco- 
Prussian War—a fiery Phoenix that of late returned to the sole Arabian 
tree. On the 8th of June Charles Dickens, that supreme magician, then 
59, after working all day on The Mystery of Edwin Drood died suddenly of 
a stroke. The School Boards were established in the same year, and 
Thomas Huxley was one of the original members for London. ‘The Bank 
Holiday Act, Darwin’s Descent of Man, Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera and 
Guild of St. George and The Adventures of Harry Richmond were of 1871, 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel having appeared twelve years before. In 
’41 Henry Irving opened at the Lyceum with The Bells ; in ’71 T. W. 
Robertson died, in ’73 Lord Lytton, in ’75 Charles Kingsley, in °76 
Harriet Martineau. In ’74 Whistler exhibited his portrait of Thomas 
Carlyle. And precisely midway in our period “ A Young Lady ” implored 
the Editor of The Times, the great Delane, to lend his aid in the releasing 
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of ladies from segregation when travelling by rail. The doors and windows, 
she said, were obstinate. She had hurt her hands and ruined her gloves 
in the attempt to open them. “‘ Men and women,” ran her challenging 
postscript, ‘‘ are meant to go through life together, to separate them is a 
poor way of getting over any difficulties there may be.” 

Though Girton College had been founded in ’69 and Bedford College 
followed ten years afterwards, the ‘“‘ Girton Girl” (who “ views with 
horror a slim ankle and a pointed toe ”’) was still an object of derision to 
Mr. Punch even in ’86, the year of the establishment of the ‘“ National 
Society for Women’s Suffrage ”: four years afterwards he began to ogle 
the ‘“Undomestic Daughter.” In ’78 England secured “ peace with 
honour ” at the Congress of Berlin, Parnell became the uncrowned king 
of Ireland, and Pinafore was produced. In *79 John Henry Newman 
received the Cardinal’s hat. In 1880, a year before his death, Benjamin 
Disraeli’s last novel, Endymion, was published. 

In the ’Seventies the rich and various work of the great English illus- 
trators—how rich and various Mr. Forrest Reid has lately revealed— 
began to decline. And it would be difficult to say how much in form and 
design they owed to the happy accident that the feminine attire of the time 
was a rather full skirt and a rather tight bodice with natural sleeves, and a 
tendency to shawls. Shallow, brimmed hats, or ovals of fur or velvet, 
crowned heads with the hair bunched out behind in a chignon. Between 
these and the ferocious English sun a little fringed parasol afforded a 
pleasing and becoming shade. In the following years monstrous flounces 
began to multiply, the train to expand, the “‘ waist ”’ to contract. Indoors 
was awaiting a cap (or “‘lappets ”’) to ensure respect for the matron of 
thirty and upwards, who, says Mrs. Alexander, might still be called charm- 
ing even at that advanced age ; and who might then solace herself at the 
pianoforte with such sentimental ballads, I fancy, as “‘ Love’s Old Sweet 
Song ” or “ In the Gloaming, O my Darling !” 

About 1880 (when the “ penny-farthing ” bicycle had become the 
rage) whiskers, curly or weeping-willow-wise, and, if need be, dyed, were 
vanishing from the scene, together with that “‘ fantastic velvet vestment,”’ 
the smoking jacket. The crinolette was “in”. I recall, too, a sort of 
tongs which were worn dangling from the hips to keep the train from out 
of the dust. Little buses, with a conductor hanging from a strap behind, 
or with a hole in the roof for the collection of fares, and with straw in the 
interior, roamed the streets, which rang merrily with the strains of the 
butcher-boy whistling, maybe, ‘‘ Tiddy-fol-loll” or “ Tommy, Make 
Room for your Uncle !”’ A few years later he began shrilling “‘ We don’t 
want to fight . . .” 

The bell of the horse tram had first tinkled in London in ’71; Charles 
Peace, who preferred the solitude of a gig, met his end in’79. The lamp- 
lighter with his little ladder went his dusk and day-break round—even in 
Holywell Street and Seven Dials; arc-lamps were as yet a glaring novelty. 
Valentines, exquisite and otherwise, burdened the peak-capped postman’s 
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back on the fourteenth of February ; Jack-in-the-Green jigged through the 
Streets on May Day; and occasional roving Frenchmen scared every horse 
within scent of them with their dancing bear. Third-class railway passen- 
gers after dark took their ease on narrow wooden seats under a single oil- 
lamp, its ooze softly swinging to and fro in a glass container over their heads. 
Smoke as of the infernal regions asphyxiated the hardy subterranean 
adventurer whose route lay from Bishop’s Road to Farringdon Road ; 
the merry-go-round of the Inner Circle being not as yet completed. 

The typewriter, friend of the printer, was of ’73 ; the telephone, foe of 
the unready, of ’76, and the phonograph, a rich blessing, though one then 
in disguise, was patented by Mr. Edison in ’77. Life was in process of 
being mechanised, “‘ speeded up,” made noisy and malodorous—though 
in other respects deodorized. Yet, in spite of a fivepenny income tax, of 
the School Boards and the blessings of science, a steady increase in the 
mortality from suicide began to show itself even in ’76. But, as all things 
must, the Seventies came to an end. On December 28, 1879, when there 
was a partial eclipse of the moon, occurred the Tay Bridge disaster ; 
and the Old Year went out with the storm “ cones ” up in most districts, 
and in worsening weather. 

Last, but not least, all persons now between fifty and sixty years of age, 
who in our period helped to raise the population of England from twenty- 
three to twenty-six millions, were then engaged in being born. Provi- 
dentially for many of them the average number of children in the families 
of the professional classes in the United Kingdom had not then sunk to 
goat Sie the statistician now shows it to be—a figure in the neigh- 

ourhood of 0.9. 

It is Ce. for a hazy and fragmentary historian that this article is 
concerned not with life in the world of the real and actual during this 
decade, but with its reflex in the looking-glass of fiction. None the less 
any attempt—and even one so superficial as this—to recall what those 
years “ looked like ”—and to this end the trivial is as evocative as the 
important—may be of service in the company of that fiction. It vaguely 
presents the scene ; it gives the reader his bearings. It may help to pre- 
clude prejudice. 

“Some Women Novelists of the ’Seventies”’—the phrase has the 
cadence of a lullaby, and conjures up in the fancy a trim walled garden in 
June—bee and flaunting butterfly, pinks in bloom and tea-roses, candy- 
tuft and mignonette. A closer view proves this to be a delusive picture. 
The walled garden leads out to where the vegetables grow ; cherry trees 
and gooseberry bushes give place to the prickling briar and the grieving 
thorn ; cypress and yew. And at length a waste appears, no rill of living 
water musical on the ear, bind-weed and viper’s bugloss its few clear 
flowers, bleached slender bones their only company in its sands. And of all 
things in this world, what is less easily retrievable than that which once 
breathed the breath of life and has now not only passed away but vanished 
out of remembrance ? 
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In space our theme is confined to the British Isles, and that is fairly 
simple. It is in respect to the arbitrary division in time and still more to 
the division in kind imposed by it that difficulties abound. Even in 
history a decade is no more than a convenience, a fold whose hurdles prove 
extremely defective, even when facts are the only sheep. But authors and 
books—it is impossible to segregate objects once so lively as easily as that. 
Its date of publication is hardly even a book’s birthday. That was when in 
one of the closest privacies known to man its first words appeared on paper. 
The seed of it may have been quickening in timeless dreams for half a 
lifetime. 

Ten years of childhood, too, not only in mere appearance of duration 
surpass a hundred of maturity, but have more influence on the mind and 
imagination than any that follow. Next in virtue of influence are the 
years of a man’s youth. These are the well-spring of his after-life. By 
their fruits ye shall know them, but it was the reason of blossoming that 
set those fruits to ripen. It is, too, what. goes on in ourselves rather 
than what goes on in the outer world that makes our days significant. 
Its near and dear, its detester and its little usually affect us much more than 
its far, its multitudinous, and its large. We buy newspapers, first to scan, 
and then to light our fires with. 

The work of every writer therefore varies in quality and meaning and 
value at different times of his life ; its last state may be worse than its 
first. But the greater he is as an artist, so much the more signally, within 
certain limits, is that work the revelation of his own mind and spirit. 
The creative impulse, the visiting spirit, is essential. His external sur- 
roundings, to whatever degree they may affect him, are by comparison of 
lesser account. What curiously diverse and individual reflections of the 
’Seventies, for example, are Literature and Dogma, The Unknown Eros, 
and Thrift, Character and Duty by the author of Self Help ! 

The civilised world may be pursuing the even tenor of its way across the 
flats of tradition while one man whose privy thoughts are fated to have the 
effects of an earthquake on that tradition may be living in complete 
obscurity. On the other hand, since great novelists occupy the world of 
their own day, that world must to some extent occupy them. But they 
transmute it into their own terms. And so it comes about that the London 
of Dickens’s day is for most of us chiefly Dickens’s London ; just as 
Chaucer is largely our fourteenth century, and Malory, who flourished 
seventy years after Chaucer died, seems to have been his senior by 
centuries. Even though, too, a fine novel be markedly the product of its 
own period, it is apt to continue to live because it little seems so. Or 
conversely, a novel that continues to live and shed its influence, to interest, 
engross and amuse must in its own kind have something of greatness in it. 
It is no mere parasite of its period. 

While, then, any particular decade can be said to illumine the annals of 
literature only with its best and brightest, it should modestly refrain from - 
taking on that score too much unction to its soul. Apart from Thomas 
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Hardy himself, to whom and to what do we owe The Dynasts ? 'To Wel- 
lington, Nelson, Napoleon and their satellites, and to the first ten years of 
their century, or to the first ten years of this? Or to the chance that 
introduced a child of eight to a cupboard containing a lavishly illustrated 
copy of The History of the Wars? 1s Arabia Deserta—the author of which, 
when he was invited to contribute to a grace-offering to the poet of The 
Dynasts on his eightieth birthday, quite innocently enquired, “ And who 
is Thomas Hardy ? ”—is Arabia Deserta the patchoulied nosegay of artifice 
we associate however unfairly with the ‘‘ naughty ’nineties ” ? 

Novelists, too, tend probably to write of what they were familiar with 
when they were younger. However hospitable they may be to new ways, 
new ideas, new views, these are not their spiritual home. But to sort their 
achievements on this basis would be a feat for the kindly ants in a fairy- 
tale. 

If, then, any great novel had been written by a woman during the 
*Seventies it would not much concern us now. So far as I can discover 
none was. George Eliot’s finest work had been done in the ’Sixties, only 
Daniel Deronda appeared during the next ten years. Of other than great, 
of sound, gifted, amusing and edifying fiction there was an abundant 
supply. How much of it is read nowadays, I cannot say; probably, 
little. For each generation in turn gracelessly discards the fiction of its 
immediate predecessor. We begin to read grown-up novels in our later 
teens, and then read those written for the most part by novelists many years 
our seniors, but hot from the press. A novel reader upwards of forty, then, 
may be vividly familiar with the fiction current when he came of age, and 
yet have the vaguest acquaintance with that of his childhood. For this 
reason any little private excursion such a reader may nowadays make into 
the minor fiction of the Seventies will largely be into almost virgin country. 
A variegated scene will spread itself around him, a curious adventure 
may prove his ample reward. If he is tempted to be condescending let 
him remind himself that current criticism cannot but be affected to some 
extent by current taste ; that that veers with the wind, and that a personal 
judgment, also, is seldom innocent of prejudice, and may be as temporary as 
it is assured. ae 

In 1897, for example, a large flat volume appeared entitled Women 
Novelists of Queen Victoria’s Reign. It was written by a number of ladies 
“‘ who had been concerned for some years in the publication of works of 
fiction”; and it was intended as a loyal tribute to Queen Victoria on the 
celebration of her second Jubilee. It declined to “ assess the merit ” of 
living ‘lady fictionists a (apparently preferring that toast-and-water 
phrase to so simple if sibilant a neologism as novelistesses). Its hospitality 
was otherwise restricted to those women writers who did all their work 

he Queen’s accession. 
yi en, such “ famous novelists ” as Mrs. Gore, Mrs. Bray, Mrs. 
Hall and Mrs. Marsh were given no niche in it, the works of Mrs. Archer 
Clive, of Anne Manning, and of Mrs. Stretton were duly appraised, and 
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among its actual contributors were Mrs. MacQuoid and Mrs. Parr, whose 
pen-name was “ Holme Lee.” In spite of the fact that Queen Victoria's 
Second Jubilee is so recent an event that all novelists now aged thirty-three 
were born amid the rumour of its drums and tramplings, in how many 
minds, I wonder, will these names awake positively rousing echoes ? — 

“Views ” on fiction, we might assume, however, would not at that time 
differ very much from our own. Nevertheless we find so shrewd and vigor- 
ous a critic as Mrs. Oliphant asserting, first, that in 1897 homage to the 
Brontés exceeded that accorded to Dickens, Thackeray and George Eliot ; 
next, that Charles Reade and Trollope were almost forgotten ; and last, 
that the ‘ nobler arts ” of fiction are all of them missing from the Bronté 
novels. When, however, in the course of her paper she refers to Charlotte 
as a demure little person, silent and shy, “ plain, even ugly—a small 
woman with a big nose, and no other noticeable feature—not even the 
bright eyes of genius,” and when finally she expresses the hope that Miss 
Bronté’s “‘ memory will be allowed to rest”, we become conscious of a 
certain bias. Whether or not, straws like these show not only the way the 
critical breeze is apt to blow, but how the wild west wind of popular opinion 
and caprice may sweep a fiction once alive and beloved into the seemingly 
lost, if not into the irrecoverable. 

The distance that in fiction lends re-enchantment to the view has 
indeed to be considerable. The once expensive furniture, glass and china 
of the ‘Seventies has as yet won only half-way to the goal of what the 
American Customs officers recognise as the “ antique.” First editions of 
its women novelists are in even worse case. As rank on rank, dwindling in 
perspective, they repose on their metallic shelves in the London Library 
and meet the faltering eye of the enquirer, they may shed a tranquilizing 
calm—but they are unlikely to be collected. This is no proof, however, 
that they are unworthy of being re-collected. 

“The demon of chronology” being in our midst, only the dryest 
statistics can suggest the actual situation. In the year 1875, then, when 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye appeared, and Thomas Hardy had recently pub- 
lished A Pair of Blue Eyes and Far From the Madding Crowd, when 
Meredith was 47 and Henry James 32, when Mr. Wells, Mr. Galsworthy 
and Mr. Bennett were not yet in their teens, the following novelists were 
more or less engrossed in the production of fiction: George Eliot, Mrs. 
Henry Wood, Anne Manning, Mrs. Alexander, Mrs. Oliphant, Rhoda 
Broughton, Charlotte Yonge, Charlotte Tucker, Mrs. Lynn Linton, Jean 
Ingelow, Julia Kavanagh, Amelia Edwards, Mrs. Annie Edwardes, Mrs 
Betham-Edwards, Mrs. Craik, Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. Hungerford, Mrs. 
Riddell, Elizabeth Charles, Harriet Parr, Hesba Stretton, Mrs. Archer 
Clive, “ Quida”, Mary Elizabeth Braddon, Rosa Carey, Charlotte 
Dempster, Rosa Kettle, Mrs. Linnaeus Banks, Florence Montgomery, 
Lady Augusta Noel, Mary Linskill, Eleanor Poynter, Florence Marryat, 
Mary Roberts, Mrs. Hibbert Ware, Mrs. Robert Stuart de Courcey 
Laffan, Anne Thackeray, Jessie Fothergill and “‘ Rita”. Adeline Sergeant 
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was as yet busily engaged only in sharpening her quill. Of these novelists 
nine were alone responsible for about 554 publications in all, chiefly 
in three volumes. An average of sixty-one each, that is, with a remainder 
that would suffice in mere paper for the complete works of Flaubert. 

_ Such a catalogue (and one no doubt far from complete), however reviv- 
ing or otherwise its incidental effects, has very little connection with fiction 
as an art or even with books as literature, and it is no more of a map than 
is a collection of place names. It is also a confession of failure. For con- 
fronted with this vast reservoir I must confess that I have merely dipped 
and dipped again. Its deeps and its shallows seem inexhaustible. During 
the ’Seventies alone “that wicked Ouida ” was responsible for nine novels, 
including Puck ; Mrs. Henry Wood for ten, including the Fohnny Ludlow 
series, and Miss Braddon for sixteen, including Vixen and Joshua Haggard’s 
Daughter. 

A hardly less arid and harrowing means of hinting at the situation is to 
mention a few titles—a title being at least as indicative of the character of a 
novel as of a man. A large number of the novels of the nineteenth century 
written by women were called after their heroines—or their heroes. It 
matters little which, since both usually imply a pursuer and the pursued 
—only a slight jar of the kaleidoscope, whatever the consequent form and 
““ pattern.” For the rest, Miriam’s Marriage, No Saint, Only a Woman, 
Two Little Wooden Shoes, A Rise in the World, Goodbye, Sweetheart !, Can 
This be Love ?, The Doctor’s Dilemma, Half a Million of Money, Wee Wifie, 
Her Dearest Foe, Pearl Powder, Above Suspicion, Ought we to Visit Her?, 
The Beautiful Miss Barrington, may surrender a glimpse of their general 
trend. 

Compare them with The Dove’s Nest, The Light House, Dangerous Ages, 
Told by an Idiot, Skin Deep, The Tramping Methodist, Poor Man, Studies 
in Wives, Seducers in Ecuador, The Maternity of Harriett Wicken, Why 
They Married, Tents of Israel, A Pitiful Wife, Secret Bread, Precious Bane, 
and, say, The Sheik, and a difference in theme and aim, if not in quality, 
clearly discloses itself. si 

Seriousness, whether it be a condition of the spirit or an attitude of the 
mind, is closely akin to sincerity, and in some kind or degree, though it 
may parch like the sirocco, bad fiction is essential to fine fiction, though 
the novelist may smile and smile, and yet not be frivolous in virtue or in 
villainy. George Eliot was so serious as to be by conscious intention didac- 
tic, and to declare that her mission in life was that of “ an aesthetic teacher 
and an interpreter of philosophical ideas.” Yet her fiction survived the 
strain. Seriousness indeed, (however airily variegated), prevailed in the 
minor novels of the Seventies. It may be in part explained by the fact that 
women had been compelled to fight for the liberty of becoming novelists 
at all. SES 

“ Novel writing,” said Mrs. Parr, writing in 1897, and she can scarcely 
have realised that a quarter of a century afterwards well over three hundred 
women would be following her own dreadful trade, “ novel writing has 
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now become an employment, a profession, distraction, I might almost say 
a curse.” ‘“‘ The mania to see their names in print,” had seized upon her 
sex. But when in 1833, Anne Manning burst into her father’s study with 
the announcement that she had finished a tale entitled, Village Belles, 
“Papa,” said she, “ I don’t know what you will say, but I have written 
a story?” ‘“‘ Ho, ho, ho!” was what Mr. Manning said. He nevertheless 
read the tale, and afterwards remarked, ‘‘ My dear, I like your story very 
much.” But as he seems never to have referred to it again, the problem of 
what actually passed in Mr. Manning’s mind is left unsolved. 

It was still something of an event in literary annals so late as 1846 when, 
at the age of twenty, Mrs. Craik fled to London from Stoke, “ conscious 
of a literary vocation.” ‘ Women in her day,” says Mrs. Parr, “ were in 
intellectual imprisonment.” Even in the later "fifties, and in spite of the 
enthusiastic encouragement of John Keble, when Charlotte Yonge an- 
nounced to her parents that she was about to publish a novel, a family 
council immediately followed, and its sanction to so daring a “ departure 
from the ladylike ”’ was granted only on condition that Charlotte should 
not herself profit by any financial reward that might come of it. She agreed ; 
and a large part of her ill-gotten gains enriched missionary work in Melane- 
sia. 
Not that such little hindrances were confined to one sex, for even in the 
Seventies we find Amelia Edwards ironically enquiring, “‘ Can a painter 
by any possibility be a gentleman ? Might a gentleman without loss of 
dignity, write poetry, unless in Greek or Latin ?”’ By that time, however, 
women’s great challenge had been definitely issued, though quality in the 
ranks was still more conspicuous than numbers, and the battle was not yet 
to the strong. 

Long before December, 1869, for example, the tint of the blue-stocking, 
it might be supposed, had to be very dark to justify the ascription of the 
term. None the less, in 1877, a novel of this title was published by Mrs. 
Annie Edwardes. Clementina Hardcastle, the bluestocking herself, had 
been brought up by her parents with no startling originality. They hoped 
to see her well married, and were convinced that ‘‘ under-educated men 
desire over-educated wives.” In consequence she writes to her long- 
absent lover a letter (beginning “ Dear Sir John ”’), which is restricted to 
enquiries relating to the geology of the Channel Islands. Blue-stockings 
in those days, we are told also, wore a fringe and spelt humanity with a 
big H. Clementina’s lively appearance does not suggest anything very for- 
midable. She has reddish-brown eyes, reddish-brown hair, with a golden 
tint “‘ probably due to Auricomus Fluid at Twenty-one shillings and 
sixpence a bottle,” very black lashes and eye-brows, aided it may be by 
‘‘ antimony and a pencil”’, and she is wearing for a walk along the sea- 
shore “‘a skirt, O, so narrow that it would take a year’s study to learn to 
walk in it at all; a fan-shaped train carried over one arm,’ ” and a Mother 
Hubbard hat. coe 


The New Woman though maybe, as yet unlabelled, was not unknown. 
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She, too, in the guise of a ‘‘ writing woman ” named Mattie Rivers, appears 
as “the customary accessory” of a smart yachting cruise in the same novel. 
She is described as ‘‘ an emancipated sister of twenty-nine, with a cavalier 
hat worn distinctly . . . over one ear, a rakish-looking double eye-glass, 
a cane .. . a palpable odour of Havana smoke clinging to her gentle- 
manly yachting-jacket, and short-clipped, gentlemanly hair.” 

But even if the Havana smoke was of her own making, the heralds of the 
Keynote Series were in Mattie’s day still in their nurseries, only playing 
with pen and ink, and it was not until the end of the century that the “sex 
problem ”—dismallest surely of all drab phrases—had become, according 
to Mrs. Oliphant, “‘ the chief occupation of fiction,” and Mrs. Linton 
could refer to “ unveiled presentations of the sexual instincts which seem 
to make the world one large lupanar ’’—a term which I was relieved to 
find no trace of in The (Concise) Oxford Dictionary. However that may be, 
the novels written by women in the Seventies were still for the most part 
either love stories, not very subtle, perhaps, but simple, and not usually 
sensuous, or passionate ; or they were tales like Bridget, by Mrs. Betham- 
Edwards, or Debenham’s Vow, or The Mistress of Langdale Hall by Rosa 
Kettle, dealing with the domestic affections, and welcomed by the family 
circle, phrases nowadays perhaps needlessly tepid in effect. If ‘“‘ I don’t 
think Papa would mind your being poor,” is one extreme of the situation ; 
“I am quite sure Mamma wouldn’t mind your being a marquis,” might 
well have been the other. 

In The Wooing O’t Mrs. Alexander tells us that Maggie, her chief charac- 
ter, a young woman (the daughter of a chemist) whose “brave little heart ”’ 
is not less endearing and delightful company than her sound little head, was 
guided in a certain crisis by “ the fixed underlying feminine instinct which 
has probably kept more women straight than religion, morality and calcu- 
lation put together, the true instinct that woman ‘ should not unsought 
be won.’”’ A brilliant and charming man of the world,having rescued his 
titled cousin from marrying her, has himself won her heart—and she, 
though she knows it not, his. ‘‘ She cried shame upon herself for thus 
casting her full heart before a man who didn’t want it .. .” “ That,” 
Mrs. Oliphant agreed, “is somehow against the instinct of primitive 
humanity.” So, too, would most of the heroines of our period. Nor did 
the women novelists who created them cast all that was in their full hearts 
before the public. The public had to wait awhile. 

The public—an otherwise intensely hospitable one—had lately been 

resented, though only temporarily, with Poems and Ballads, and Rhoda 
Byeubliton had not only skimmed its pages, but had observed its reflex 
in life itself. For Nell’s sister Dolly L’Estrange, in Cometh up as a Flower 
(Miss Broughton’s first novel, of ’68), with her “ passionate great velvet 
orbs,” was, we are told, ‘‘ the sort of woman upon whom Mr. Algernon 
Swinburne would write pages of magnificent uncleanness.” She has a 
nefarious finger in the plot of the story—she forges a love-letter ; but 
otherwise occupies little space in it; and I cannot recover what Mr. 
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Swinburne thought of her. Even Nell, her ‘Tennysonian sister, was 
probably in the nature of a bombshell for mothers with daughters. It is 
her own story, and she tells it in the first person, not always as the purist 
(in grammar) would approve—‘ every English gentleman or lady likes to 
have a room to themselves.” And its more dramatic episodes are narrated 
in the historic present, a device at times disconcerting : “ great tears are 
standing in his honest, tender, agonised eyes—tears that do not disgrace 
his manhood much, I think . . . and as he so kisses and clasps me, a 
great blackness comes over my eyes, and I swoon away in his arms.” 

Nell’s pretty face varies in beauty according to her fickle moods. At one 
moment her “ curly red ” hair falls in “‘ splendid ruddy billows ” over the 
clasper’s shoulder, and at the next, in her looking-glass, she scrutinises a 
“wide mouth ” in “a potato face.” But even when that “ huge loose 
knot of hair ” is ‘‘ crowned by a sevenpenny-halfpenny hat ”’ she always 
“looks a lady”; and when she enters a drawing-room, she is bound to 
confess, “‘ several people (men especially) looked at me.’ What would 
be the precise equivalents of the quoted phrases in an ‘‘ advanced ” novel 
of 1929? 

Het ecrniece amply encouraged by her creator, takes the form of 
impassioned little discourses on such expansive themes as Death, Fate or 
Eternity. But simply because as a novelist Miss Broughton is so witty, 
high-spirited, generous and headlong, however serious she may be, she is 
never so sober, never so solid as most of her contemporaries. 

If, indeed, kisses be the food of love, then Cupid is on famine commons 
in Jessie Fothergill’s Probation. It is a tale, remarkably well told for a 
girl in her twenties, of life in Lancashire. The Civil War in America has 
converted the plenty of 1860 into the dearth of 1862. “‘ King Cotton ” has 
for the moment abdicated his throne. As in many of the novels of our 
period, and in few of our own, wedding bells—a double peal—ring out its 
last chapter. None the less, only two kisses, so far as I can recall, are re- 
corded in the complete three volumes, and one of them is the forlorn fare- 
well of a rejected but still gallant admirer. In Cometh up as a Flower, 
which, like many other novels of its day, has a sad ending, steadily foreseen, 
they are as multitudinous as dewdrops at daybreak on a briar rose. But both 
novels are “‘ love-stories,” and both are representative of their time. 

In general, perhaps, our novelists’ heroines are left safe and sound on 
the outskirts of an “ untroubled future such as women ought to enjoy” — 
wedded bliss, that is, with a loved one who usually has income enough for 
comfort ; though Leah in Mrs. Annie Edwardes’ caustic, sharp-cut novel 
of that title, dies of heart-disease half an hour after a wedding by which she 
renounces not only a nefarious peer but a substantial fortune. But Miss 
Fothergill, like Amelia Edwards, the author of Robert Orde’s Atonement, 
would have agreed, I fancy, with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s summary in 
David Grieve that “‘ the most disappointing and hopeless marriage nobly 
borne is better worth having than what people call an ideal passion.” 

Nor was beauty in the heroine of the Seventies indispensable. “ She 
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was one of those women, who are not anything, neither ugly nor beautiful, 
until one knows them, and then they are lovely for ever.”” That is a memor- 
able thing to say of anybody, and remarkably well said. 

All this is by no means to suggest that the fiction whose chief concern is 
with questions of sex, and whose first green leaf, it seems, was raised from a 
seed that may have escaped from Aphra Behn’s pocket, but was assiduously 
watered by Charlotte Bronté, was not already in vogue. The intention was 
different. Love, as Miss Storm Jameson has recently declared, is an emo- 
tion that concerns not only the body, but the mind, spirit and imagination 
of man or woman. This seems to have been the view shared by most women 
novelists in the Seventies, and it gives their treatment of the theme balance, 
proportion and depth. Women of the world they may have been and 
women (as Rhoda Broughton puts it) ‘‘ too thorough . . . not to enjoy 
household work,” but in their explorations of the House of Life they did 
not lavish an unconscionably protracted scrutiny on the drains. Some of 
them were a little prudish ; a few paddled in the shocking ; but that as 
yet was not a difficult feat. Nowadays novelists bent on the same adven- 
ture and in search of low tide cannot but weep “ like anything to see 
Such quantities of sand.”” A day may come when the ultimate shore will 
loom into view and the artist be left to work in peace. 

As for the “ free ”’ woman in another sense, she was rather frowned upon 
than otherwise. “‘ I thought,’”’ says Sebastian, one of the two heroes of 
Probation, 

*‘ T thought that if Miss Mereweather disapproves so strongly of men in general, it 

would annoy her to be mistaken for one of that odious and inferior sex: and, 

moreover, would only be a sign of how very different she must be from most 


women.” 
‘‘ She is very superior to most women,” [replies Helena, her devotee] “If that is 


what you mean, I concede the point willingly.’ 

“‘ Well, if such a superior woman is often mistaken for aman, is not that a piece 
of negative evidence of the inferiority of women in general?” Sebastian asked 
politely. 

Then, as now, I suppose, the majority of assiduous novel readers were 
women. None the less, note neither exclamatory nor interrogatory be- 
decked my library copy of Probation at this remark, and annotators appear 
to have been grossly free with the pencil in those days. 

Miss Mereweather finally marries a clergyman, the headmaster of “a 
sort of college,” and in face of this betrayal of her ideals, Helena refuses to 
regard her any longer as a friend. But by this time, bravely facing the grief 
and distress that have come into her life, she has realised what from the 
beginning has been clear to the reader—that she is in love with Sebastian, 
while his own love for her has convinced him that “ no man and no woman 
pitted each against the other could do any good, but that ‘ the twain to- 
gether well might change the world.’ ; 

Not all strife between the sexes in the fiction of the Seventies ended as 
peacefully as this. Though the craving for a latchkey and similar emblems 
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of emancipation was not yet vocal, though “ the shriek of the Sapphos 
for love ” seldom echoes in its courts, and even “ the longing,” in Mrs. 
Oliphant’s words, apropos of Mr. Joseph Taylor and Charlotte Bronté, 
“ for life and action, and the larger paths and the little Joes,” is seldom 
vehemently expressed, there were other prevalent problems. 

The monk from the monastery was still a romantic danger ; the deceased 
wife’s sister among the forbidden fruits (there are two such sisters in 
Hannah) ; and ritualism might wreck a home. Under Which Lord? , by 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, is a lengthy and rather acid discourse on this theme. 
It tells of the conflict for parochial ascendancy between the Hon. and 
Rev. Launcelot Lascelles and Richard Fullerton, and for the fealty of 
Richard’s wife, Hermione. Richard has for many years of his married 
life devoted his leisure to the study of mythology and protoplasm. ‘Too 
much, or too little, science has converted him to “ free thought.” Mr. 
Lascelles (having himself chosen the guests) boldly denounces him at 
Hermione’s dinner-party as an atheist and an infidel. And Richard Fuller- 
ton, courageous and urbane opponent though he may be, is in a position 
which he realises too late is hideously weak. For owing to his father-in- 
law’s sagacity in tying up Hermione’s money, her worldly goods were only 
on sufferance his. For this reason, perhaps, he addresses her as “‘ My 
wife,” or “ My Ladyhood.”” When he wished to amuse her in the evenings, 
“he told her some facts of natural history.”” Robbed at length of his 
daughter, of his influence, of his agnostic working-men, and even his bank 
account, he bows his head and retires. 

His enemy, Mr. Lascelles, is a sort of hieratic volcano, gaunt, frigid, 
capped with snow, yet menacingly eloquent of the suppressed and awful 
fires within. One of his flock, after an hysterical outburst at a harvest 
festival, dies of his dark influence. He secures most of Hermione’s money, 
though she herself returns and is reconciled at last to poor Richard on his 
death-bed. 

The effect of the story is oddly and garishly unreal. A bright hard 
theatrical daylight dwells on the scene ; and both men are little more than 
waxworks. Yet its author’s violent prejudices, though apparent, are ingen- 
iously screened. Quite apart from Mr. Lascelles, she is no friend of man, 
as such; nor, being one herself, of strong-minded women neither. 
The cleverest woman in her story is easily a match, in both senses, for the 
vicar, but even she has “ the curiosity of her sex ”—in relation to octo- 
genetic evolution. “ Men ” we are told, ‘“‘ never know anything of what 
goes on about them. It is only women who find the truth.” “ As if,” 
again, ‘‘ the cleverest man in the world is not as helpless as a babe, when 
the right kind of woman, who knows how he ought to be managed, takes 
him in hand.” : 

A faint hope of refuge from this sad extremity springs up with Mr. 
Lascelles’ tragic suggestion : “So few women understand the deeper 
thoughts of men. Some supplement us, but it is given to very few to really 
understand us.” ‘‘I know that,” murmurs Hermione, “ being one 
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of the few.” But, alas, this is merely the old fable of the fox and the 
goose. 

That Mrs. Linton was not only serious but intensely, in earnest, The True 
History of Foshua Davidson, Christian Communist, is overwhelming proof. 
What is more astonishing nowadays, perhaps, this book had an immense 
popular success. In spite of its intention, it is not a winning tale, nor is 
Under Which Lord? Mrs. Linton’s most impressive female characters 
combine the chill of the crocodile with the austerity of the priestess and 
the cunning of the fox. They suggest a sort of neuter sex, being at the same 
time queens of the hive and parish workers. Her intention is ardent, but 
her ink is cold, and at times corrosive, and her attitude towards man is 
shared by a lady in Mrs. Oliphant’s The Three Brothers. She “ was 
endowed with that contempt for the masculine understanding that most 
women entertain.” 

Such, so it seems, was the general reflex of life in the feminine fiction 
of the Seventies. And this reflex concerns, of course, its kind, not its 
quality. When woman rules, her rod, there as everywhere, is adamantine. 
When she shares the throne, and takes her Queen for her model, or meekly 
submits to an autocrat, a little feminine tact or manageableness, or the love 
that finds out a way, or downright guile, or Lilith-like seducements, come 
to her aid. A few tears are still a resource, and not to one sex only ; a good 
cry is still an anodyne and a tonic, though the swoon and the vapours 
are going out. The women novelists themselves, if judged by their work, 
do not seem to have been made desperately unhappy because in Eden 
Adam needed a help meet for him. To read their fiction is to be refreshed 
by the courage, the fidelity, the wits, the loving insight, and above all 
the sovran good sense of the women depicted in it. Silliness, gush, senti- 
mentality ; the minx, the cat, the scold, the harpy, the gosling; the 
complete Grundy family may add their tang, but it takes all kinds of 
feminity to make the world as it is, and even a faintly realistic fiction. 

Yet, for the most part. these novels seem soon to have faded out of remem- 
brance. In 1904 Mr. W. L. Courtney published his Feminine Note in 
Fiction, a critical survey of eight women novelists of his day, John Oliver 
Hobbes, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Lucas Malet, Gertrude Atherton, Mrs. 
Woods, Mrs. Voynich, Miss Robins, and Miss Mary Wilkins. The 
abhorred shears had been busy, and the wind had changed since 1879. 
Of the twenty-three writers who wrote or were written about in Women 
Novelists of Queen Victoria’s Reign his index mentions only four. 

In his introduction he maintains that feminine fiction in general suffers 
from a passion for detail. It is “ close, analytic, miniature work,”’ usually 
limited to a narrow personal experience, with a tendency to the self-con- 
scious and a limitation of ideals : “‘ Would it be wrong to say that a woman’s 
heroine is always a glorified version of herself ? ” It is too strenuous, worn 
out with zeal, the labour of the half-educated. A woman is that kind of 
human being, he quotes, “‘ who thinks with her backbone and feels with her 
nose.” Her historical evolution may be summarised in a quintet of terms, 
three of which are derogatory, “‘ slave, hausfrau, madonna, witch, rival. 
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This is a withering summary, though it is honey of Hymettus compared 
with the views of Mrs. Oliphant on the Brontés. Mr. Courtney’s tests 
of the fiction of the "Nineties were severe; the great, and, for the most part, 
the man-made novel was his standard. We may, if we please, submit the 
fiction of the ’Seventies to similar tests. Does it, in Mrs. Oliphant’s own 
words, concerning its ‘‘ nobler arts,” exhibit a masterly combination, 
construction, a humorous survey of life and a deep apprehension of its 
problems? Is it of imagination all compact, that imagination which, as 
Jean Ingelow said, is “ the crown of all thoughts and powers,” though 
“you cannot wear a crown becomingly if you have no head (worth men- 
tioning) to put it on’? Is it the creative outcome of a central and com- 
prehensive experience of life, and rich and vivid and truthful in character- 
isation ? What ardour of mind went to its making, and what passion of 
heart ? What kind and quality of philosophy underlies it? Are these 
novels puppet work, but exquisite, a variegated patchwork of cleverness, 
a relief to “ fine ” and exclusive feelings, a rousing challenge or a deadly 
malediction ? And last—the question that covers most ground—are they 
works of art ? 

A little quiet reading makes many of these questions look rather too 
solemn and superior. Few novels written by anybody will survive so 
exacting a catechism. High standards are essential ; but what wilts be- 
neath their test may still have a virtue and value of its own. And we can 
be grateful even for small mercies. In general the novels that enjoy only a 
brief but vigorous heyday—the idolatry of the few, or the intoxication of 
the many—so succeed simply because they deal with current themes and 
theses, or are a lively and entertaining peep-show of their passing day’s 
fads, fashions, fantasies and fatuities. Having served their purpose ill or 
well, they perish, or, rather, escape from view. And man has had as active 
a hand in this manufacture as woman. May to-morrow’s brilliant master- 
piece, then, be as modest as it can ! 

The réle of the rival, however, in literature and in life, is a restless and 
invidious one, and the mere steady approximation of the work of either sex 
to that of the other would be cumulatively distressing. As that astonishing 
and precocious young man, Otto Weininger, maintained, the sexes may be 
not simple but compounded, not two but many. If any particular human 
being, that is, may be said to consist of ten tenths, some of the tenths may 
be masculine and some feminine, though it may be difficult in any particu- 
lar case to fix the precise proportion. The man of genius is said to be 
compounded of himself, a woman and a child. It is the colourless medium 
that would be most deplorable. What was Emily Bronté or Christina 
Rossetti or Queen Elizabeth compounded of ? Chromosomes, apart, we 
have as many grand-dams as grandsires in our heredity. An Orlando may 
not be unknown to life, though he is at present unique in fiction. 

None the less, “man and woman created He them.” And a burning 
and secret hope may be forgiven that woman will discover in herself some 
inward faculty or power unpossessed by man, and one of which we as 
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yet know little. Reality covers a large area. There may be complete pro- 
vinces of it awaiting her exploration—truth, beauty, “ meaning,”’ as yet but 
faintly dreamed of. 

There is little in the fiction of the Seventies, one must hasten to add, 
to suggest this. Still, it nourishes the fond belief that woman as woman, 
and apart from other sovran graces, is gifted with her own fine faculty 
of divination ; that she can flit like a fire-fly from A to F-F-F-FOOL— 
as Whistler once reiterated—without bothering about B, C, D and E; 
that her common-sense, in the old meaning of the word, is peculiarly her 
own. It suggests, too, that she tends to be a practical idealist. For of all 
the divinities made in man’s or woman’s image, none that I am aware of 
has been solely of feminine workmanship. An assertion a little less sweeping 
might be made in respect of domestic inventions, those labour-saving 
devices which are sometimes the joy, but usually the secret scorn, of the 
modern housewife. In this fiction, at any rate, ardour for science, pure or 
applied, is as little manifest as the transcendental. If The Time Machine 
had been written in the "Seventies its author would still, I think, have been 
aman. So also with The Return of the Native. On the other hand, neither 
Thomas Hardy nor Mr. Wells was the author of Jane Austen’s novels or 
of Villette. 

Voteless, “ unskilled,” man-dependent though the women of the 
*Seventies were, there is surprisingly little of Lamentations and of Eccles- 
zastes in their fiction. Its liveliest interest is in human beings, as social 
creatures rather than as pilgrims of eternity. Revolt was in the air, but— 
if a very partial and unmethodical survey be a safe guide—extraneous 
“ purpose ” seems to have been rare, and still more rare, challenge and 
battle-cry. For the most part these novelists were eager, absorbed, dili- 
gent recorders. They were assured of what they believed in. They were 
happy in the company of their characters and delighted in merely telling 
a story, though even that simple and seductive achievement cannot but 
involve a good deal of “ life ”’ in solution. tol 

The ghost drifts or shambles in ; the psychic intrudes. But the effect 
of the spectral in Rhoda Broughton’s Twilight Stories is a little deadened 
by the terse postscript, “ This is a fact.” Mrs. Oliphant’s solemn and 
memorable A Beleaguered City was of 1880. But nowhere apparent in 
this fiction is man’s peculiar inclination to regard an infinite (or finite) 
universe as though it were a concatenation of miracles, or an overpopu- 
lated mouse-trap, or an “ unweeting “4 machine, or an excruciating jest. 
One becomes conscious of a vague difference in intention in the views given 
of life, and in what one most wants in it. There is more wit and irony than 
humour. Fantasy finds small place in it, and there is nothing—unless 
unintentionally—grotesque. — The smart, the self-conscious, the too clever 
is uncommon, and where it is found it is—like old rubber—desperately 
perished in appearance and effect. Even the sentimental seems to uae 
the meretricious and the rather commonplace love story quietly and serenely 
narrated, or even the mildest record of the domesticated may keep enough 
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of its interestingness to make it still readable by the not too fastidious. 

In matter, many of these novels are singularly substantial ; in style, 
sound, workmanlike, practised, and a little formal. If anything, their 
authors appear to be a little over-rather than under-educated ; or rather, 
too well-informed. For the fine novelist is in most, that he needs most, 
self-schooled, self-taught. As a child with his hornbook, Nature stood 
him, not always very kindly, at her knee; for the rest he went, mind and 
heart, to the world at large. Its gallery is enormous and open to all. Know- 
ledge, however valuable it may be, may prove imaginatively indigestible. 

Of the men characters in the Seventies the paterfamilias and his genera- 
tion are usually natural and vigorous enough. The romantic hero, the 
Lothario, the daredevil, the man of fashion or about town, the Bohemian, 
is apt to be less so. These novelists are seldom completely at home in 
their younger men. They are making them up; the creative breath is 
faint that should free them into life. Even a hero, who is “ good, rich, 
handsome, clever, and kind ”—and nowadays these epithets would appear 
in a different order—may remain inadequately vitalized. We watch him, 
but remain uneasy and incompletely transformed. It must be remembered, 
however, that fiction consists solely of words, more or less evocatory, and 
that it rests in great part with the reader to decide on the more and the less. 

There may be artificial hindrances. Richard Harold M’Gregor, for 
example—with his dark grey eyes and great yellow or “ heavy tawny ” 
moustache, his head of curly yellow hair, a sabre cut on his cheek, a Meers- 
chaum pipe between his lips, his severe Greek beauty gilded by vespertinal 
carriage lamps, or starlit as he sits with his sweetheart, “each on their several 
tombstone ”’ :—is it credible that if this ravishing young man were yet 
alive he would still be only in his early eighties ? Others of his contem- 
poraries too, with their arch or sprightly or solemn conversation, their 
elegance or their boisterousness or their boorishness or their artisticalness, 
or the exquisite aroma (or stifling reek) of the tobacco that clings about 
them—all this suggests tapers at a shrine, or a sensitive shrinking from the 
embraces of a bear. Because our novelist is usually a little self-conscious 
in their company, so are we. We must strip off this mask of the period 
and evade this trepidation before we can use what else we are given, and 
out of these fragments, and what they imply‘ make of such characters ex- 
plorable wholes. 

But though even the finest fiction consist only of words, every such 
word may have been the outcome of an impassioned choice. Its maker 
himself, therefore, cannot but be immanent in it, though usually he is not 
at hand. He influences the scene as may the intangible presence of a 
divinity, whose all it is, and whose presence is everywhere, even though it 
remain unheeded. In fiction which falls short of this standard, but not too 
far, that presence is more obvious and externalized. The reader is on 
private property, and evidences of its owner are everywhere conspicuous, 
At an extreme, such a story becomes a mere essay with illustrative puppets. 
And what if the lord of the Manor be a lady ? 
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_ Whatever the converse may be, I am inclined to think that when a man 
1s reading a novel written by a woman, he is more or less pervasivel 
aware that he is in feminine company. This awareness eh d ‘ 
any lack of artistry si aie Apsteiitts 
» y lack OF artistry since, surely, it is never absent when Jane Austen is 

elighting us with her company. It has a subtle and pervasive effect 
extremely difficult to define. Rhoda Broughton—vivid, impulsive, roman- 
tic, satirical ; Mrs. Oliphant—cultured, fervent yet amused, courageous 
and austere ; Mrs. Lynn Linton—mordant, daunting, cold ; Mrs. Alex- 
ander—sympathetic, equable, just, tender-hearted ; Jessie Fothergill— 
earnest, reserved, aspiring, a little stilted ; Mrs. Annie Edwardes—bold, 
acute, worldly ; Ouida—witty, cynical, flighty, odd; Rosa Carey— 
observant, sentimental, scrupulous, lover of scene and season; Jean 
Ingelow—oddly unreal, meandering, but with occasional glints of penetrat- 
Ing imagination—mere glimpses all of them, and of but a few of many, 
and on how slender a foundation. But how, in a few words, convey the 
phantom of personality, which in every one of us has so many strands, 
as it disengages itself from a piece of pure invention concerned with 
imaginary scenes and characters, whose influence when it is entirely 
unpremeditated is only the more effective ? 

But apart from this various and often delightful companionship and 
apart from all pleasures and interests of a literary kind that await the 
reader of this bygone fiction, it affords another diversion—and one which 
was certainly not aimed at by its writers. At the mere thought of it, 
indeed, the busy pen might at once have fallen idle from the nerveless 
fingers. None the less, alas, it may possibly prove the most entertaining— 
the charm, that is, the illumination afforded by the old-fashioned. Here 
it is the realist, the copyist, who suffers most, or at any rate suffers most 
for the time being. Centuries hence the antiquarian may fall upon his 
work as if it were the funeral memorials of a Tutankhamen. After an 
interval of fifty years its appearance is merely odd and queer and pacifying 
and, if one was then a child in these matters, a little pathetic. Manners, 
habits, hobbies, dress, furniture, food, frivolities—how swiftly the dreadful 
charge of quaintness can be brought against them! 

Here, for example, is an interior, admirably informed, but closely 
resembling the pell-mell of an auction-room, yet still as inhabitable as a 
dream. We have mounted the steps into a prosperous city-man’s London 
mansion, in the days when dozens of young stockbrokers, ‘“‘ more or less 
jewelled, white-hatted and blue-cravatted were to be seen flitting to and fro 
about Mark Lane... any sunshiny morning between March and October:” 


There was the suite of reception rooms, three in number—the yellow damask 
room, the blue satin room, and the crimson velvet room—all panelled with enor 
mous looking glasses, lit by chandeliers like pendent fountains, and crowded with 
gilded furniture, pictures in heavy Italian frames, tables of Florentine mosaic, 
cabinets in buhl and marqueterie, ormolu clocks, and expensive trifles from all 
quarters of the globe. Here was nothing antique—nothing rare, save for its costli- 
ness. Here were no old masters, no priceless pieces of majolica, no Cellini caskets 
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no enamels, no intagli, no Etruscan tazze, no Pompeian relics ; but in their place 
great vases of the finest modern Sévres ; paintings by Frith, Maclise, Stanfield, 
Meissonier, and David Roberts ; bronzes by Barbedienne ; Chinese ivory carvings, 
and wonderful clockwork toys from Geneva. The malachite table in the boudoir 
came from the International Exhibition of 1851 ; the marble group in the alcove 
at the end of the third drawing-room was by Marochetti ; the Gobelin tapestries 
were among the latest products of the Imperial looms. Money, in short, was 
there omnipresent—money in abundance ; and even taste. But not taste of the 
highest order. Not that highly trained taste which seems to “run” in certain 
classes of society, like handsome hands or fine complexions. 


It is a museum piece, (after Gibbon), but, alas, the intervening years seem 
to have put it under glass. ia 
The dining-room, on the other hand, from The Wooing O’t exhibits 
taste of an order high enough at least to satisfy the first-cousin of an earl, 
and a fastidious cousin at that : 
. .. A most dainty apartment it was: the walls a pale grey, richly but lightly 
decorated in the Pompeian style ; the hangings of soft amber, fringed and relieved 
with borders of red-brown velvet. 

The dinner was perfection. The poetically-arranged dessert, with its delicate 
service of engraved glass and silver, the profusion of flowers, the noiseless attend- 
ance which seemed to anticipate every want, the easy elegance, the quiet simplicity, 
made one forget, by the absence of effort, the immense cost at which this com- 
pleteness was attained. 


But Maggie, one of the guests at this feast, is not quite at her ease, for 
her rival shares its perfection, and this is her demi-toilette: 

. rich, dull, thick silk, of the most delicate spring-like green, with quantities 
of priceless white lace, and emeralds sparkling at ears and throat—a sort of half- 
subdued sparkle in her great eyes, and a rich colour in her clear brunette cheek. 

“ Can the force of civilization further go?” thought Trafford, as he unfolded 
his napkin and prepared to enjoy his potage a la printanier. . . . 


And here is Mr. Lascelles’ drawing-room, the Mecca of his “ spiritual 
harem ”’: 

The table was deal, with heavy, plainly-squared legs and a plain, unornamented 
“autumn-leaf” table cover ; the old oak chairs were stiff, hard, and straight- 
backed, and there was not an armchair, nor a lounge, nor a sofa anywhere. The 
cold grey walls were hung with a few pictures—all sacred subjects ; some in oils, 
copies from the Old Masters, and some of the Arundel Society set in plain white 
frames, without even a gilded edge. A few flowers in grés de Flandres vases gave 
the sole signs of living life there were ; but these were only on two brackets which 
flanked the feet of a large carved ivory crucifix—an antique—that hung against 
the wall. . . . It was a room that suggested more than it expressed. . . . 


And last, here is Lady Lanchester’s country-house dining-room bedecked 
for an improvised “ hop ”’: 


I don’t wish to see a more cheery scene than the Wentworth dining-room— 
transmogrified with pink calico and Union Jacks and wreaths of evergreens and 


flowers, it hardly knew itself, the band consisting of a big fiddle, a little fiddle, 
harp and bones. 
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As for dress, an old lady in Poor Pretty Bobbie, by Rhoda Broughton, 
tells how in her day young people damped their clothes to make them 
stick more closely to them, to make them define more distinctly the out- 
line of form and limbs. ‘‘ One’s waist was under one’s arms, the sole 
object of which seemed to be to outrage nature by pushing one’s bust up 
into one’s chin, and one’s legs were revealed through one’s scanty drapery 
with startling candour as one walked or sat.” Not quite so in the Seventies. : 

How lovely she was ! None but a very lovely woman could have stood the dull 

ivory satin dress she wore, fitting tight, without a fold or a crease in the the waist. . . 

trailing straight and long behind her. She wore a black lace fichu, and elbow- 

sleeves with black lace ruffles falling from them. The fichu was fastened with a 

golden brooch ; beyond that was not a ribbon, not a frill, not a jewel or a flower 

about her. And her beauty came triumphant through the ordeal. 


And Hermione, at the dinner party when her husband, the atheist, is 
unmasked : 
She had never looked so well and had never been dressed with such a prodigality 
of wealth and luxury. Her dress was ‘‘ moonlight ’-coloured satin . . . with 
a good deal of fine white lace and silver embroidery about it. She wore diamonds 
in her hair and round her neck. . . . She didn’t look more than twenty-five years 
of age with her fair innocent face, crowned with the curly golden hair. . . . Her 
beautiful arms with one diamond band on each ; her softly moulded figure which 
had bloomed into generosity without losing its grace. . . . 


If the ‘Seventies be any guide, then, the novelist who falls short of the 
best and brightest must beware of a too precise descriptiveness. ‘‘ Art 
is coy and loves a secret.”” And Time caricatures the lately past in precisely 
the same fashion as Mr. Punch scoffs at the just-arrived. 

No longer does a young married woman flush with timidity at meeting 
a strange young man in a field of barley, or steal out for a “ dawdle and 
scramble ”’ into her kindly, detested, land-owner husband’s park in the 
dowdiest cloak and hat she can find—having first removed her wedding- 
ring. And as for the Dolly who reminded Miss Broughton of Poems and 
Ballads, she has recently appeared (though in a different walk of life) as 
the heroine of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, and there has been explored. 
Yet even she would have been a little scandalised perhaps at the thought of 
reading Humphrey Clinker to her father in her teens, as did the old lady 
of 1820 told of in Twilight Stories. : 

How oddly reviving, too, are passing references in this old fiction to 
what was then “ the latest thing out,” or to the taken-for-granted in that 
smaller, bygone, darker, more romantic, unevener, homelier London : 
to the pre-Raphaelites, to Wagner, to Mr. Tennyson, to the craze for 
Bach, Botticelli and blue China, to gas that mortified the atmosphere and 
blackened the ceiling, to tea at 10 o’clock, to card games, Commerce 
and Chow-chow, to antiquated criminals, Rush (“ Pig to-day, and plenty 
of plum sauce ”), Palmer and Townley, to bonnet and shawl (a combina- 
tion which poor man has never forgotten having succumbed to), to the 
learned lingo of the latest science, to the gentleman’s sunshade, to the han- 
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som cabman “ in his Sunday black,” to the new-fangled mowing machine, 
to Solitaire, to waltz, galop and mazurka, to opiates and cosmetics, to 
“ pipe-sticks ”’ and silk slipper tobacco-pouches, to Martinis (the rifle), 
to personal letters from Worth to his choicest clients, to neuralgia—the 
“malady in vogue”, to children who “ fear” their parents, and servants 
who refuse to stay in service more than the “‘ conventional year.” 

We gaze wistfully on these fading memoranda of a vanished scene. 
We are amused. But now and then we may surprise ourselves smiling, a 
little wryly, at the discovery that many of the novelties of which we are 
most conscious in our own disillusioned era are not quite so dewy and 
verdant as we suppose. One novelist assures us, ‘“ No young gentleman 
who is a gentleman ever is eager about anything now-a-days ” ; another, 
“Tt was not that he felt at all happier or satisfied or contented—not that 
life appeared much brighter to him, only it had to be lived.” ‘That is 
hardly a sentiment alien to our time. The objection of the dowager of the 
’Seventies “to the newest kind of dancing ” may be no surprise, but it is 
little short of a shock to chance, in Probation, on such a passage as: “ I 
fancy the children are as good as their parents would like them to be. . . . 
The new education theory is that when children are allowed their own 
way they always do right, or if they do wrong someone else is to blame for 
it.” And we are by no means in strange surroundings when we read : 

Hugo and his companion left the mill-yard, and paced down the street in the 

bitter cold of the March twilight, now rapidly becoming darkness. The lamps were 

being lighted ; some shops were open ; the passengers along the streets were not 

many ; the great factories were silent, there was no cloud of smoke to obscure the 

frostily twinkling stars. 
These and many similar curiosities will be the unforeseen harvest of an 
adventure into the novels of the women of the "Seventies. If the reader. 
disdain them, he will be less well rewarded. All fiction, however little its 
author may have intended it, becomes at last a picturesque annotation of 
history. The very prejudices displayed in it are revealing. But as with 
many other things in life, what may be an advance is not necessarily pro- 
gress. Time puts things into proportion, or at any rate into a clearer 
relation one with another. The novelists attempt a similar feat, but Time 
has his way with them too. ¥, 

For which reason, and apart from the work of the masters and mistresses 
of the art, there must be of fiction, as of most things civilized, a constant 
supply laid on, like gas, like water, like beauties and celebrities, like leading 
articles, like politics. Yet though the fashion changes, in essence fiction 
changes not very much. And even though it flourish as briefly as a poppy in 
the wheat, it may have consumed the very soul of its maker. The press rings 
and rings again with carillons of congratulations and flattery, or damns 
with faint praise. The critic gently or severely displaces the reviewer. 
A hurricane may sweep across the insular scene from France, from Russia, 
or from Germany, may be. A Henry James may widen the range, refine 
the technique, and multiply the difficulties ; and the censor may add to 
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the price and increase the sale of some forbidden and even possibly 
purging dainty which he intended to destroy. 

But when all is said, the actual experience of sharing the company of 
these once living and eager and now half-forgotten “ lady fictionists ”— 
and even of the less endearing of them—is a rather tragic one. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. . . 


A dead book is a more pathetic, a more forlorn object than a tombstone. 
It strikes nearer home. In the reading of many such books, even though 
in the process life stir in them again, one’s mind, if it is capable of senti- 
ment, becomes haunted at last. These are ghosts. A clumsy interloper has 
pushed open a door only just ajar, and his heavy tread resounds in the 
still, abandoned rooms. The phantom tenants, once eager and warm- 
blooded, would, I believe, gladly keep him out. They are less alien to 
him than he to them. But the wan dismantled house, the wind in its 
willows, the owl in its cold chimney, night-skies of the nowhere overhead, 
remains defenceless. It cowers in silence, but cannot eject the trespasser. 
And the distant rumour that thrills the air is not only the sound of Time’s 
dark waters, but is mingled with the roar of our own busy printing presses. 
“* As we are, so you shall be!” The very years we now so actively occupy 
will soon be packed up in an old satchel and labelled the "I'wenties ; and 
our little, hot, cold, violent, affected, brand-new, exquisite, fresh little 
habits of mind, manners, hobbies, fashions, ideals will have thinned and 
vanished away, will steadily have evaporated, leaving only a frigid deposit 
of history ; a few decaying buildings, a few pictures, some music, some 
machine-made voices, an immense quantity of print—most of it never to 
be disturbed again. 
In the midst of the battle maybe it is indiscreet to muse on the tranquil 
moonlit indifference of the night that will follow. Yet one cannot but be 
reminded of it as one grubs and burrows in these old novels, reanimating 
old heroines, not merely dead and buried (for no novelist has power to 
keep them so), but forgotten. It may be that many devotees still visit the 
derelict scene. If it is not so, may I be forgiven for disturbing its peace. 
Walter Savage Landor was confident that his work would be remembered. 
“TI shall dine late ; but the dining-room will be well-lighted, the guests 
few and select.” That too may be the postponed joy of some of our 
novelists. But Landor knew also that such a destiny is unusual : 
—Laodameia died ; Helen died ; Leda, the beloved of Jupiter, went before. It is 
better to repose in the earth betimes than to sit up late ; better than to cling 
pertinaciously to what we feel crumbling under us, and to protract an inevitable 
fall. We may enjoy the present while we are insensible of infirmity and decay : 
but the present, like a note in music, is nothing but as it appertains to what is 
past and what is to come. There are no fields of amaranth on this side of the 
grave ; there are no voices, O Rhodope, that are not soon mute, however tuneful ; 
there is no name, with whatever emphasis of passionate love repeated, of which 
the echo is not faint at last. 
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LADY WINCHILSEA AND HER 
FRIENDS 


By HELEN SARD HUGHES 


ey HERE is one poetess,” wrote Wordsworth to the Rev. Alexan- 
der Dyce, “ to whose writings I am especially partial, the 
Countess of Winchelsea.’ The nature poetry of this eighteenth- 
century lady he had already commended in his preface of 1815. 
Save in Lady Winchilsea’s Nocturnal Reverie, he declared, and in one or 
two passages of Pope’s Windsor Forest, English poetry from Paradise Lost 
to the Seasons was not relieved by “‘ a single new image of external nature.” 

Lady Winchilsea’s fame in her own day—she died in 1720—derived 
naturally from her poems on men and manners. Her Pindaric odes on 
The Spleen and All 1s Vanity, for example, early won the admiring notice 
of Nicholas Rowe. The former we now read with an antiquarian interest 
chiefly ; as from the latter we quote: 

Trail all your Pikes, dispirit every Drum, 

March in a slow Procession from afar, 

Ye silent, ye dejected Men of War ! 

Be still the Hautboys, and the Flute be dumb ! 

Display no more, in vain, the Lofty Banner ; 

For see ! where on the Bier before ye lies 

The pale, the fall’n, th’untimely Sacrifice 

To your mistaken Shrine, to your false Idol Honour ! 
we join hands across the centuries with this gentle elegist of Marlborough’s 
campaigns. 

But with Wordsworth we find our greatest pleasure in ‘‘ Ardelia’s ” 
nature poetry, in The Petition for an Absolute Retreat, dedicated by the 
stricken Jacobite maid-of-honour to “‘ Arminda ”’, the kindly Countess 
of Thanet ; and in A Nocturnal Reverie, dear to anthologists. Wandering 
forth into the quiet country the poet observed, with the heightened sen- 
sitiveness of one suddenly released from cities, the nocturnal sights and 
sounds about her : 

When in some River, overhung with Green, 

The waving Moon and trembling Leaves are seen ; 
When freshn’d Grass now bears itself upright, 
And makes cool Banks to pleasing Rest invite. 


When the loos’d Horse now, as his Pasture leads, 
Comes slowly grazing thro’ th’adjoining Meads, 
Whose stealing Pace, and lengthen’d Shade we fear, 
Till torn up Forage in his Teeth we hear. 


Despite the ardours of the friends she has evoked posthumously, 
however, little has been discovered of the life of the poet. Her chief 
sponsor among modern readers has been, beyond question, Sir Edmund 
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Gosse, who with sympathetic words at various times celebrated Ardelia’s 
merits, presiding meanwhile over a fine folio manuscript of her verse 
which he generously shared with her other admirers. In 1903 Dr. Myra 
Reynolds gathered into a volume all of Lady Winchilsea’s poems in this 
manuscript and in that owned by the Earl of Winchilsea, together with 
those published in the volume of 1713 and in sundry miscellanies. Dr. 
Reynolds’ introductory essay illumined the scanty biographical facts 
extracted from Winchilsea family papers and other sources, but despite 
this sympathetic labour the sum total of our knowledge of Lady Winchilsea 
remains comparatively slight. 

An appreciative notice of Dr. Reynolds’ book by Professor Edward 
Dowden revealed the existence of a third manuscript of Ardelia’s poems 
safe in the library of the Dublin scholar. This manuscript, through the 
generosity of Professor George Herbert Palmer of Harvard University, 
has been added to the collection of rare editions of the English poets which 
he presented to the library of Wellesley College (U.S.A.). A fine vellum- 
bound folio, in probably three hands, with an inscription “ for transcribing 
my poems ” written on the back cover, it represents, for the most part, 
the literary work of Lady Winchilsea’s later years. From the examination 
of this manuscript, and from the investigation of papers in the library of 
the Duke of Northumberland—to which I was generously granted access— 
I have gleaned a meagre harvest of additional facts of some importance 
relative to the poet’s friends and her later life. 

The friendship of Lady Winchilsea for Ann 'Tufton, daughter of Lady 
Thanet and wife of the fifth Earl of Salisbury, is attested, as Professor 
Dowden pointed out, by two poems in the Wellesley manuscript: The 
White Mouses petition to Lamuira the Right Hon:ble Lady Ann Tufton now 
Countess of Salisbury ; and On the Death of the Queen, in which “ Lamira 
also appears. This evidence of intimacy between Ardelia and the young 
countess identifies the latter with that “ Salisbury ’’ who shared her 
nocturnal reverie and who is referred to in the much discussed lines—which 
Wordsworth wished to omit : 

Whilst Salisb’ry stands the Test of every Light, 
In perfect Charms, and perfect Virtue bright. 


In the poem On the Death of the Queen, presumably of the year 1718, 
Lamira attends, a sympathetic auditor of her friend’s complaint, while 
Ardelia, a loyal Jacobite, mourns the death of Mary of Modena, addressed 
as ‘‘ Urania ”’, the queen of James II. Historically this poem is of interest 
for its rather obvious use of nature as a sombre background, and especially 
for its passage of personal reminiscence portraying the experience of the 
young Maid of Honour in the train of the accomplished Italian princess : 
On the Death of the Queen. 

Dark was the shade where only cou’d be seen 

Disasterous Yew that ever balefull green 

Distructive in the field of old when strung 

Gloomy o’er graves of sleeping warriour’s hung 

4L 
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Deep was the wild recess that not an ear 

Which grudged her praises might the accents hear 
Where sad ARDELIA mourn’d URANIA’S Death 
In sighs which seem’d her own expireing breath 
In moving Sylables so often broke 

That more then Eloquence the anguish spoke 
Urging the tears which cou’d not give relief 

But seem’d to propagate renewing grief 

Lamira near her sat and caught the sound 

Too weak for echoing rocks which fix’t the bound 
For Clifts that overlook’t the dangerous wave 
Th’unhappy Vessels or the Sailors grave 

The pittying Nymph whom sympathy constrain’d 
Ask’t why her friend thus heavily complain’d 
Why she retired to that ill omen’d spot 

By men forsaken and the World forgot 

Why thus from light and company she fled 

And living sought the mansions of the dead 

Her head reclined on the obdurate stone 

Still uttering low but interrupted moan 

In which URANIA she to all prefer’d 

And with her seem’d inactive or interr’d 

As if all vertues of the polish’t mind 

All excellencies of the female kind 

All wining graces in Urania join’d 

As if perfection but in her was seen 

And Her least dignity was England’s Queen. 
Thou hast discrib’d her pleas’d ARDELIA cry’d 
As thou hadst known her awfull without pride 
As thou in Her Domestick train hadst stood 

And seen her great and found her warmly good 
Duely maintaining her exalted place 

Yet condescending with attractive grace 

Recall’d be days when ebon locks o’erspread 

My youthfull neck my cheeks a bashfull red 
When early joys my glowing bosom warm’d 
When trifles pleas’d & every pleasure charm’d 
Then eager from the rural seat I came 

Of long traced Ancestors of worthy name 

To seek the Court of many woes the source 
Compleated by this last this sad divorce 

From her to whom my self-I had resign’d 

The Sovereign Mistress of my vanquish’t mind 
Who now survive but to attend her hearse 

With dutious tribute of recording verse 

In which my truth with energy be found 

And soft as her compassion be the sound 

Bless’t were the hours when thro’ attendance due 
Her numerous charms were present to my view 
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When lowly to her radiant eyes I bowed 
Suns to my sight but Suns without a cloud 
Toward me their beneficial aspect turn’d 
Imprest my duty and my conduct warn’d 
For who that saw the modest airs they cast 
But from that pattern must be nicely chast 
Peculiar Souls have their peculiar signs 
And thro’ the eye the inward beauty shines 
Then who can wonder if in hers appear’d 
Superior sense to me reveer’d & fear’d 
Endearing sweetness to her happy friends 
And Holy fire which toward the alter tends 
Bles’t my attention was when drawing near 
(My places claim) her crouded audience chair 
I heard her by admiring States addrest 
With embasies in different tongues exprest 
To all that Europe sent she gave replies 

In their own speech most eloquent & wise 


Another close friend of Ardelia’s revealed by the Wellesley MS. was 
Mrs. Catherine Fleming, addressed, I take it, as “‘ Flavia’. A Scriptural 
paraphrase entitled The last chapter of Eclesiastes Paraphras’d Inscribed 
to Mrs. Catherine Fleming is preceded by a friendly outburst probably 
to the same lady, To Flavia By whose perswasion, I undertook the follow- 
ing Paraphrase. Flavia’s reply is addressed To the Right Honble the 
Countess of Winchilsea On her obliging Compliance with my request, to 
paraphrase the last Chapter of Eclesiastes. ‘The use of Lady Winchil- 
sea’s title here indicates a date after her husband’s succession to the earl- 
dom on the death of his nephew in 1713. Scriptural paraphrases of this 
sort were a fashion of the day, practised, for example, by Lady Winchil- 
sea’s friend Elizabeth Rowe, inspired by Isaac Watts and Bishop Ken. 
There were, however, few less successful attempts at this sort of devotional 
writing, I suspect, than Lady Winchilsea’s laboured composition. 

More successful was her verse epistle to Mrs. Fleming whose departure 
for the country left London in Ardelia’s eyes “ ruin’d and desolate .” 
Later Ardelia, herself in the country, wrote to Mrs. Fleming in town, 
in more jocund mood. In its expression of her satisfaction with the 
every-day experiences of country life, this ballad might seem a broad-day- 
light companion-piece for the half light of her Nocturnal Reverie : 


A Ballad to Mrs. Catherine Fleming in London from Malshanger farm in Hampshire. 


From me who whileom sung the Town, 
This second Ballad comes ; 

To let you know we are got down, 
From hurry, smoke, & drums : 

And every visitor that rowls, 

In restless Coach from Mall to Paul’s 
With a fa-la-la-la-la-la. 
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And now were I to paint the seat, 
(As well-bred poets use ;) 

I shou’d embellish our retreat, 
By favour of the muse : 

Tho’ to no villa we pretend, 

But a plain farm at the best end. 
With a fa-la &c. 


Where innocence & quiet reigns, 
And no distrust is known ; 

His nightly safety none maintains, 
By ways they do in Town : 

Who rising loosen bolt and bar, 

We draw the latch and out we are. 
With a fa-la &c. 


4. 

For jarring sounds in London streets, 
Which still are passing by ; 

Where cowcumbers with Sand ho meets, 
And for loud mastry vie : 

The driver whistling to his team, 

Here wakes us from some rural dream. 
With a fa-la &c. 


i 
From rising hills thro’ distant views, 
We see the Sun decline ; 
Whilst every where the eye persues, 
The grazeing flocks and kine : 
Which home at night the Farmer brings, 
And not the Post’s but sheeps bell rings 
With a fa-la &c. 
6. 


We silver trouts and Cray-fish eat, 
Just taken from the stream ; 

And never think our meal compleat, 
Without fresh curds and cream : 

And as we pass by the barn floor, 

We choose our supper from the door. 
With a fa-la &c. 


-F 
Beneath our feet the partridge springs, 
As to the woods we go ; 
Where birds scarce stretch their painted wings 
So little fear they shew : 
But when our outspread hoops they spy, 
They look when we like them shou’d fly. 
With a fa-la &c. 


> 
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Thro’ verdant circles as we stray, 
To which no end we know ; 

As we o’er hanging boughs survey, 
And tufted grass below : 

Delight into the fancy falls, 

And happy days and verse recalls. 
With a fa-la &c. 


9. 
Oh ! why did I these shades forsake, 
And shelter of the grove ; 
The flowring shrub the rusling brake, 
The solitude I love : 
Where Emperours have fixt their lot, 
And greatly chose to be forgot. 
With a fa-la. &c. 


Io. 


Then how can I from hence depart, 
Unless my pleasing friend ; 

Shou’d now her sweet harmonious art, 
Unto these shades extend : 

And like old Orpheus powerfull song, 

Draw me and all my woods along. 
With a fa-la &c. 


II. 


So charm’d like Birnam’s they wou’d rise, 
And march in goodly row, 

But since it might the town surprize, 
To see me travel so : 

I must from soothing joys like these, 

Too soon return in open chaise : 


With a fa-la &c. 


12. 
Mean while accept what I have writ, 
To shew this rural scene ; 
Nor look for sharp satyrick wit, 
From off the balmy plain : 
The country breeds no thorny bays, 
But mirth and love and honest praise. 
With a fa-la-la-la-la-la. 


These poems to Mrs. Fleming seem to throw some light upon that 
‘Flavia’ to whom: Nicholas Rowe expressed his admiration for Lady 
Winchilsea’s early verse in his poem (published in 1701) entitled : 

An Epistle to Flavia. On the sight of two Pindaric Odes on the Spleen and 

Vanity. Written by a Lady, her Friend. By N. Rowe, Esq. 
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After recounting the wretched state of contemporary poetry, he predicts 
its doom : 

Unless the fair Ardelia will alone 

To Heav’n for all the guilty tribe atone.* 


The relation of Lady Winchilsea to the ladies of Longleat Miss Reynolds 
sketched.t Heneage Finch, Ardelia’s husband, was the brother-in-law 
of the first Viscount Weymouth (d. 1714)], the master of Longleat. An 
intimacy of a sort developed between Ardelia and the Thynne family, 
especially with the Hon. Mrs. Henry Thynne, “‘ Cleone ”’, the daughter- 
in-law of Lord Weymouth, a lady of about Ardelia’s own age, and with the 
young daughter of Henry Thynne and “Cleone,” the Countess of Hertford. 

Two compositions of the year 1704 were written immediately after a 
visit to Longleat. One, a poem of four stanzas, is addressed to Lady 
Weymouth, Ardelia’s hostess. From Longleat the poetess had evidently 
gone to Leweston, the home of Mrs. Henry Thynne ; from there she wrote 
to Lady Weymouth and her daughter Lady Worsley. The letter to the 
latter opens with verses descriptive of the natural beauty of Longleat, and 
ends in prose. I print it as a rare example of a genuine letter by Ardelia : 

A Letter to the Hon:ble Lady Worseley at Long-Leat. Lewston August the 

roth 1704. 
From the sweet pleasures of a rural seat 
From Groves by active nature made 
Prolifick in delightfull shade 
To her wild offspring a secure retreat 
Who never there are chac’d or of the toiles afraid 
From such society as blest 
The earliest tennants of the Earth 
Still unconstrain’d in seriousness or mirth 
And for the love they give of sure returns possest 
From hence be every tender thought convey’d 
And in the softest sylables displaid 
To that superior structure which employs 
The artists skill and all that’s great injoys 


* A New Miscellany of Original Poems, On Several Occasions. Written by the E. of 
D., Sir Charles Sidley, Sir Fleetw. Shepheards, Mr. Wolesly, Mr. Granville the Hands. 
Never before Printed (London, 1701.) p. 56. Of Rowe’s poem on Lady Winchilsea, Miss 
Reynolds wrote: ‘This dates before any published works of hers, for it is evident that the 
poems had been transmitted to Rowe through some trusted intermediary with many 
cautions to secrecy. Rowe’s praise is unqualified . . . . Later Rowe sent down to 
Eastwell copies of his Imitations of Horace’s Odes. In 1713 Ardelia wrote a prologue to 
be spoken by Mrs. Oldfield, at the presentation of Rowe’s tragedy Fane Shore. These 
facts would seem to indicate a literary friendship of considerable strength. A personal 
acquaintance is highly probable, but of that I find no direct proof.’ Reynolds, Myra: 
(The Poems of Anne Countess of Winchilsea (Chicago, 1903), pp. liii-liv.). 

t Reynolds, pp. xxxvii-xxxix. 


{ Debrett’s Peerage (1826), vol. I, p. 73 and p. 130. 
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Above the reach of Tasso’s flowing stile 
Who cou’d not for Armida raise 
Such Scenes of bliss such objects of our praise 
Or build on his enchanted ground 
With swift materials in his fancy found 
So regular a pile. 
Whilst there Utresia to his art outvies 
And to the charm’d and real sight supplies 
Than nobler Palace with her brighter eyes. 
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To which place and to my dear Lady Worsley who is indeed the chiefest of its 
ornaments I did intend to have addrest some lines that might have declared the 
pleasure I enjoyed in those few happy days which I passed at Long-Leat where the 
renewing of an acquaintance as I must term it with yourself was the best ingredient 
of my felicity but the messenger who I thought was not to have gone from hence till 
saturday having his orders for this afternoon prevents the farther addition to what 
was but just begun and yet I wou’d not omit it having nothing to impart in prose that 
might make a letter worth the reading and the fantasticalness of my muse not 
allowing me to finish any thing out of the proper season for which it was designed I 
must depend upon the same good nature in you for a pardon to this fragment as I 
found from my Lady Weymouth who so easily excused those trivial verses with 
which I troubled her Ladiship before 1 was well awake after a journy which had 
very much discompos’d my thoughts whilst I fear we are not like to take another 
before you remove which will be a great grief to me who must not hope for that 
happiness which you in pitty sometimes flattered my melancholy under the un- 
easiness of seperation that we might possibly see you and St Robert Worsley at 
this place but my last comfort is that we shall certainly pass by Chilton if you are 
there to the fulfilling of that satisfaction which has been so long covetted by 
Dear Madam 
Your very affectionate 
humble servant 
Ann Finch 


Another epistle in prose and verse belonging to the year 1715, the year 
of he Facobite uprising, is addressed to Mrs. Arabella Marow%, a friend 
and correspondent of Mrs. Thynne, Lady Hertford, and Elizabeth 
Rowe as well : 


A letter to Mrs. Arabella Marow 


The favour of such an agreeable & most obliging letter as I recieved from dear Mrs. 
Marow ought much sooner to have been acknowledged by me & it has been my 
daily intention tho’ still detain’d by reflecting on the great cautiousness with which 
we must write to our friends under the present posture of affairs & I was very 
unwilling when addressing my self to you to be under that necessity of being dull 
which that great reserve imposes. 


* 
Oe En ee ee a RnGEEAE Ma SLE Aa ET Ue ere en ae 


* Mrs. Marow wrote repeatedly to Lady Hertford from “ Offchurch, Warwickshire.” 
(Alnwick MSS.). 
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For can our correspondence please 
Who must report no news 
Least Messengers our Person’s ceaze 
Who have confin’d the + Muse. 1 Mr. Prior. 


Marr in the North a trumpet blows 
And Ormond’s dreaded here 

Where none a softer passion knows 
Then dull suspence or fear. 


Cornwallis breaks up every seal 
To guard the state from harms 
How can we then our hearts reveal 

Or Arrabella’s charms ? 


For shou’d their influence be declared 
In numbers or in prose 

He’d know ’gainst whom they were prepared 
Must fear an host of foes 


When will such times as we have seen 
~Claim their alternate round 
When Golden-Square allowed no Spleen 
And but one sort of wound. 


You absent and your * Parent gone * Lady Marow dead. 
We quite have lost the sence 

Of chearfullness when age comes on 
And wit without offence. 


With Arrabella fled our peace 
And vainly we essay’d 
To make our languid moments cease 
Without th’indearing maid 


3Staires in a chilling climate strove SLady Staires. 


To mourn the parted friend 


And 4 Winchilsea more warm in Love 4 Lady Winchilsea. 


Drew near a colder end. 


Sad *Philomela hasted down 5 Mrs. Rowe. 


Her spouse’s fate to grieve 
As now dispairing in the Town 
Of ought that cou’d relieve 


*Cleone Wealthy good and gay *The Hon: ble Mrs. Thynne. 


As nature in its prime 
Cou’d from all these find no allay 
But left us e’er her time. 
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Thus Arrabella’s loss we feel 
Dejected and opprest 

Whilst but the noise of war and steel 
Can other minds molest 


A long composition, artificial and complimentary, is addressed To the 
Right Honourable Frances Countess of Hartford who engaged Mr. Eusden to 
write upon a wood enjoining him to mention no tree but the aspin and no 
flower but the King-cup. It evidently belongs to the year 1716 or 1717, 
since the infant daughter of the Countess of Hertford, born in 1716, is 
mentioned. ‘The occasion is presumably one of those literary gatherings at 
St. Leonard’s Hill in Windsor Forest or at Marlborough Castle for which 
Lady Hertford was renowned, such gatherings as Thomson, the author of 
The Seasons, attended at a later date, dedicating to the Countess in con- 
sequence in 1728 his Spring. The description of the garden and trees of the 
Hertford’s estate, the scene of the unlucky Eusden’s poetic feat, suggests 
descriptions in Lady Hertford’s own letters to the Countess of Pomfret, 
and others. 

That the papers of the Thynne family at Longleat, or of the 
Countess of Hertford and her daughter (later the first Duchess of North- 
umberland), at Alnwick Castle, would reveal letters by Lady Winchilsea 
has seemed to me so highly probable that I attempted recently to discover 
them. A letter from the Marquess of Bath informed me that investigation 
of his papers at Longleat showed nothing by Lady Winchilsea. My own 
hopeful search of the contemporary papers at Alnwick Castle, papers 
including in their orderly array the correspondence of the Hon. Mrs. 
Thynne, the Countess of Hertford, and other members of her family, 
revealed to my great surprise not a line which I could attribute to Ardelia. 

But my search of those papers was not unfruitful, for it made even 
clearer than hitherto the intimate relation existing between Lord and Lady 
Winchilsea and their poetically-minded niece, the Countess of Hertford, 
and her mother. In 1704 Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe at her home in Frome, a 
few miles from Longleat, wrote to Mrs. Thynne, adding a postscript to her 
letter : 

p.s. my service to Mrs. Finch I thank her for letting me have the Copy of the 

Storm ’twas impossible for her to have obliged me more I have sent to beg the 

favour of Milton. 


Possibly this commemorates that visit of Ardelia to Mrs. Thynne at 
Leweston in 1704 when the letters to Lady Weymouth and Lady Worsley 
were composed. Was The Storm referred to the pamphlet ascribed to 
Defoe, or Lady Winchilsea’s poem, The Hurricane, descriptive of the 
same event of the year 1703? 

In 1717 (?) Lord Hertford wrote to his mother-in-law : 

My wife beggs her duty, she is very well & gone to the Park with Ldy Winchilsea, 


whose Lord Sr Richard and Lady How all desire their compliments. 
4M 
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Another correspondent of Mrs. Thynne’s, Elizabeth Copley, wrote on 
ay 9, 1713 (2), possibly at the time Ardelia’s husband succeeded to the 
title : 
. . . Colonel Finch is not returned from Kent ye perticulers I do not know but am 
tould its much beyond his expectation I hope it will preduce a charat [chariot ?]. 


Other letters show that Lord Winchilsea was a frequent visitor at the home 
of Mrs. Thynne at Leweston. One charming little note on tiny paper 
he addressed to Lady Hertford’s little daughter, Lady Betty Seymour, on 
the birth of her brother, Lord Beauchamp, in 1725: 
Eastwell Sept 27-1725 
Dear Madam 
I send a little letter to a little Lady, but of greater vallue than Pitts’ Diamond, 
which next your self is the finest Jewell in the world. Your Papa being in the 
Country, and not knowing how soon my Dear Lady Hartford-may read a letter, 
I must beg your Ladysp- to make her my Compliments, & present her with my 
most humble service, and the warmest wishes of my heart for her her (stc) health 
and happynesse. Pray give my humble service to your little Brother, but do not 
send me his answer ; I wish you much joy of him, and know you are so good that 
you are rejoyce (sic) in him. In a little while I will come and help you look after 
him, for I believe you are not a little buisy about him. I am called away, God blesse 
you, my Dearest Fish I am 
Your Ladships 
Most affectionate Uncle 
& most Obedient Humble 
Servant 
Winchilsea’s QJ Mark.* 


And finally I found a long letter from Lord Winchilsea written some 
time after his wife’s death, a sad letter which throws new light on the later 
years of the poet, and perhaps explains the decline of her genius after 
the volume of 1713: 


Dearest Madam. 

I am so sensible of your Ladysps Goodnesse to me in communicating your most 
excellent poem, and so charm’d with the beauty (for I think it very fine) and Piety 
through it, that I would expresse what I feel, but I cannot in the terms it deserves 
—I cannot but think how my Dear Wife who truely knew your vallue, would have 
been Delighted, if she could have seen this, and others of your Ladysps per- 
formances in this kind ; She would have wished you (as I must in her Stead) to 
proceed. Of all my Relations, You alone knew how to distinguish her, by a 
Friendsp wch she had the most gratefull Sense of as long as she lived, you and your 
Lord shewed it at all other times so more particularly at the time when the 
comfort of Friends are most wanted. She had many in her health, but in her 
decline and Sicknesse, none but Lord and Lady Hartford, exerted them selves 
in being more kind then (if possible) at other times, and this she was very sensible. 
of, and your Ladysp will believe it has even laid a greater obligation upon me, then 
all effects of your goodnesse to me, wh I feel as I ought, and wch I beseech God 


* Percy Family. Letters and Papers (1711-1734), vol. 22, p. 51. 
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may ever be return’d upon you both with all manner of blessings upon you and 
yours. 


I must repeat that I think with pleasure my poor Wife would have read every 
thing from your hand, & especially that last piece the Poetry of wch is extreamly 
Good, and the Piety very great and Moving, I wish it may teach others of your Sex 
(and ours too) if not to write so well, yett to live as that teaches and you Practice. 
It should bee more seen (though not shewn by me without your permission) I 
have but room to tell you that I am Madam your most Affectionate and obedient 

servant Winchilsea* 


That Ardelia, who died in 1720, was early and long a sufferer from de- 
pression of body and spirit is made plain by her early poem The Spleen, 
by her visits to Tunbridge Wells in 1685 and 1706,} and by a letter dated 
August 26, 1708 from Lady Marow to her daughter Lady Kay : 

From the Vice Chamberlain’s I went to see Mrs. Fynch, she ill of the spleen. Lady 
Worsley has painted a pretty fire screen, and presented her with ; and, notwith- 
standing her ill-natured distemper she was very diverting—Mrs. Fynch I mean. 


Two poems in the Wellesley MS. commemorate a more serious malady. 
One 1s entitled. An Hymn of Thanksgiving after a dangerous fit of sickness 
in the year 1715 ; and the other, Written after a violent and dangerous fitt 
of sicknesse in the year 1715. Both are intensely religious in thought and 
depict a soul struggling after peace and resignation, a spirit reflected in the 
many meditations belonging to the years 1714, 1715, 1716, 1718, which 
the last pages of the Wellesley MS. contain. In such sober paths in 
later years did Ardelia’s muse bend her weary steps. 

One other matter of interest Lord Winchilsea’s letter revealed ; namely, 
that the greater part of the Gosse MS. and the latter part of the Wellesley 
MS. are in the handwriting of Ardelia’s husband. Is there any connection 
between our lack of letters by Lady Winchilsea, (aside from the versified 
epistles of the manuscript volumes), and Lord Winchilsea’s readiness to 
act as her scribe ? Was she, after all, not expert in the practical exercise 
of the pen ? Or was the act of writing to her, as to many another nervous 
sufferer, distasteful ? 


* Ibid, vol. 22, p. 56 (2nd pagination). 
+ Reynolds, p. xlii. 
{ An English Letter Book, ed. F. Bickley, (London, 1925), PPp- 94-5: 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LADY WITH A LAMP 


(To the Editor of THz LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—I am not concerned to discuss the wide and no doubt difficult question of how far 

a dramatic representation of the dead, and particularly of those of them whose death is 
recent, should be truthful. But I am concerned to show that The Lady with a Lamp, now 
being performed at the Garrick Theatre, misrepresents Miss Nightingale’s character and 
circumstances. I write on behalf and with the authority of those of Miss Nightingale’s 
nearest surviving relations who were most closely connected with her, who were on terms 
of affectionate intimacy with her for forty years, and on whom fell the duty of providing for 
her welfare and comfort during the last ten years of her life. My grounds for alleging mis- 
representation are as follows. ; : 

Throughout the first three acts Mrs., afterwards Lady, Herbert, is represented as being 
jealous of Miss Nightingale’s influence over Sidney. Herbert, and Miss Nightingale as 
responding to this feeling by suspecting Mrs. Herbert of machinations that took the form of 
deliberately scheming to interfere with her work by promoting the dispatch of nurses to 
Scutari who would not be under her control. This misrepresents Miss Nightingale’s 
character because, whatever her faults may have been, her vigorous and direct methods of 
action were inconsistent with such suspicion as this. It is false historically, because, as 
abundantly appears in Sir Edward Coke’s Life of Miss Nightingale, whoever originated the 
scheme of sending out the nurses in question, it was not Mrs. Herbert and Miss Nightingale 
never supposed that it was. Sir Edward Coke says that Miss Nightingale “‘ was as dear to 
the wife as she was helpful to the husband, and affectionate friendship between her and Mrs. 
Herbert was not impaired.” This view is fully supported by the existing copious corres- 
pondence of Miss Nightingale. 

One curious misrepresentation of what Miss Nightingale wrote can be clearly traced. We 
learn from the Life, vol. I. p. 405, that on Sidney Herbert’s retirement Miss Nightingale 
wrote to Sir John McNeill, a life-long friend and adviser with whom she corresponded 
freely : “‘ What strikes me in this great defeat more painfully even than the loss to the army 
is the triumph of the bureaucracy over the leaders—the political aristocracy who at least 
advocate higher principles. A Sidney Herbert beaten by a Ben Hawes is a greater humiliation 
really (as a matter of principle) than the disaster of Scutari.”” This, combined with a passage 
from a letter to Miss Martineau, is represented in Mr. Strachey’s Eminent Victorians, by 
words spoken to Sidney Herbert himself: “ ‘Sidney Herbert beaten! And beaten by Ben 
Hawes | It is a worse disgrace’ . . . her full rage burst out at last . . . ‘ a worse disgrace 
than the hospitals at Scutari.’”” In the play, Miss Nightingale addresses the words to Lady 
Herbert : “‘ Sidney Herbert beaten by Ben Hawes! It is a worse disgrace than the hospitals 
at Scutari.” I believe that the suggestion of the existence of jealousy and suspicion between 
the two ladies is made for the first time in the play. 

The programme of the play contains a statement that Miss Nightingale drove Sidney 
Herbert “ through successive stages of ill-health and overwork, to an early death.” The only 
authority for this statement is one of the most rhetorical passages in Mr. Strachey’s essay, 
which is founded on nothing. There is no passage in the Life that justifies it ; it is incon- 
sistent with Lord Stanmore’s Life of Lord Herbert. That author, who is not prepossessed 
in favour of Miss Nightingale, whom he criticises severely but not unfairly, does not suggest 
that she contributed to Lord Herbert’s death, but he does show that he was overworked by 
affairs quite unconnected with Miss Nightingale, and that he was pressed by his colleagues 
and the Duke of Cambridge not to retire. 

As to Miss Nightingale’s circumstances, I may point out that while the play is unjust to her 
mother’s acquirements, it is still more unjust to those of her father. He is represented as a 
man “ of no ideas,” who has amassed ‘“ hordes of miscellaneous useless knowledge proper 
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: Bie Sahat Nees 
Poe. c ee coi) a ess to ae fact that he taught his daughters 
women’s education some sixty ears in : ee f his ee ee 
A more serious misrepr es sehen eree bat ata 
ee ‘ees ation of facts occurs, however, in the last act. That act has no 
: S been pointed out before in relation to Mr. Strachey’s essay, the 
Order of Merit and the Freedom of the City were presented to Miss Nightingale’s repre- 
sentatives, and she was not officially approached on either occasion. What is more important 
is that Miss Nightingale is represented as a lonely old woman, completely broken down both 
mentally and physically. This was not so. Her memory of recent events weakened and her 
eyesight failed, about 1900, when she was eighty years old. She could not continue to 
superintend her household affairs and visitors could not be certain she could fully grasp 
what was said to her. But upon topics connected with the work of her life, such as nursing, 
hospitals, India, and above all, soldiers, she spoke, to within a few months of her death in 
1910, with a recollection of the events of the more distant past and a vivid perception of its 
problems, that made her conversation extraordinary impressive. Her comfort and welfare 
were provided for with affectionate care, as I have already indicated. She was visited con- 
stantly by her surviving friends and relations, with such new introductions as were suitable. 
Judged by ordinary standards and making allowance for the inevitable burdens of old age, 
the closing years of her life were happy, serene, and peaceful—Yours, etc. 
Hale Close, Wood Green, Harry STEPHEN. 
Salisbury. 


“ ANTI-SHAKESPEARE CYCLOP/AEDIA” 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—Grave misgivings attend the reading of M. W. Douglas’s letter in your December 

issue. He (or she) is quite wrong in stating that “‘ the case for every possible and probable 
claimant is stated ” by Prof. Connes in his Shakespeare Mystery. While useful and readable, 
that volume is far removed from the normal idea of a “‘ cyclopaedia.” M. W. Douglas 
should be aware there are twenty or more ex parte claimants to the throne of Shakespeare, 
but only four of these are dealt with by Prof. Connes. Oddly enough, all are peers and 
all of course illegitimate pretenders, yet, in fairness, it should be added that not one of the 
score or more ever made any claim for himself. That blatant stupidity was left to the cranks, 
freaks and faddists of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries to perform. The four dis- 
cussed are Bacon, Derby, Rutland and Oxford. 

Not only literals but many errors of fact disfigure Prof. Connes’ book. I therefore differ 
materially from M. W. Douglas, who avers that “ no one but a Frenchman could have given 
so clear a view.” On the contrary, I fancy that any one of half-a-dozen British Shakespeareans 
could produce a much fuller and more accurate conspectus of this many-sided but not 
“« complicated ” controversy, if it were desired to waste much precious time, ink and paper. 

— Yours, etc. 
W. JaccarD (Capt). 
Rose. Bank, 


Stratford-on-Avon. 


OBSCENE BOOKS 


To the Editor of Tae LoNpon Mercury) 


IR,—In the discussion carried on in the public press relative to what Mr. Cyril Asquith’s 

letters to the Times labelled as ‘“‘ Obscene Books,” he and others have included Sappho’s 
Fragments. May I be allowed, as an editor of her remaining poems, to enter an emphatic 
protest on her behalf, against the justice of any such reproach being applied to her ? There 
is not one word in her extant verses that can by any stretch of language or any prurience of 
imagination be classed as even gross or improper. The abuse hurled at the immortal 
Lesbian cannot be substantiated by anything we actually know of her or her poems. The 
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poem addressed to Aphrodite and the ode On a beloved girl have been often pointed at 
as betraying a depraved sexual perversion, but the word in the former used to describe the 
feeling of the poetess is not love (%gws), but affection (pAé7uc), and the latter poem, 
impassioned as it is, does not overstep the bounds of genuine poetic imaginative fervour. It 
does not necessarily imply any personal subjective passion. ‘There are undoubtedly gross 
obscenities in Shakespeare, as in Sonnet 151 and Romeo and Fulet, II, 4, 119 and, of course, 
in many other places, but the casual reader does not always take in the meaning. But Mr. 
Asquith in his strictures did not even mention Petronius or The Golden Ass of Apuleius 
or Strato’s Puerilia. And what shall we say of the Choise of Valentiynes by Nash, printed in 
full in the McKerrow Edition, and Burton’s Arabian Nights? Is it not a shame and an 
iniquity to class Sappho under one heading with such as these, Sappho, who was the delight 
of the lawgiver Solon, the moralist Plutarch, the critic Longinus, the religious devotee 
Aristides, the ascetic emperor Julian ? I cannot let the defence of the divine Sappho go by 


default, and hope you will aid me in my protest.—Yours, etc. 
C. R. HAINEs. 


KEATS, REYNOLDS, AND THE CHAMPION 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—I am surprised to notice that the author of the article entitled Keats, Reynolds, and 

The Champion, in your February number of 1929 (pp. 384-94), should have written as if 
he had discovered and were first reprinting the review of Keats’s Poems of 1817 which 
appeared in The Champion of March g in that year. 

This review was reprinted in full in the Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America for March, 1925 (XL, 194-200), in an article by Roberta D. Cornelius entitled 
Two Early Reviews of Keats’s First Volume. And I find Miss Cornelius’ article duly men- 
tioned by title in the Review of English Studies for October, 1925 (I, 503), and in the Annual 
Bibliography of English Language and Literature edited for the Modern Humanities Research 
Association by D. Everett (Vol. VI, 1925, p. 110, number 1810). Of course the publications 
of the Modern Language Association of America are to be found in many English libraries. 

Another case in which your contributor has failed to mention previous use of some of his 
material may possibly be due to composition of his article before he could have seen the 
earlier publication ; yet I believe it is proper to mention that The Champion’s correspondent 
who preferred “ J. H. R.” to Keats as a poet (pp. 391-93 of the article in your magazine) is 
discussed in the Introduction to a recent volume of the “‘ Oxford Miscellany ” series entitled 
John Hamilton Reynolds : Poetry and Prose (Humphrey Milford, 1928, pp. 19, 20). This 
volume was published last September and received extensive notice in the Times Literary 
Supplement of October 18, 1928. 

I may add also that the letter from Reynolds to Haydon, reprinted by your contributor 
on page 390, plainly accompanied Reynolds’s own sonnet to Haydon which appeared in 
The Championon November 24, 1816, and is reprinted on page 173 of the volume of selections 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

It may further be proper to mention that in an article in the October 1928 number of 
Studies in Philology (University of North Carolina Press), entitled The Writings of Keats’s 
Friend, Reynolds, 1 included a list of Reynolds’s contributions to The Champion (pp. 492-95). 

Yours, etc.— 
Grorce L. Marsu. 
(Extension Professor of English, University of Chicago). 


~ 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest 1s invited 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him 


GENERAL NOTES 


AST month, in commenting upon some booksellers’ catalogues, I mentioned 
the increasing interest that is being taken, now-a-days, in first editions of 
Lord Tennyson’s books ; and recently I have been looking at a large number 
of copies of the later first editions of Tennyson, which were issued in large 
numbers, and which are still to be found commonly in the bookshops—though not 
nearly so commonly as once they were. It is quite evident, as a result of what I have 
seen, that the so-called first editions of many of the books are what one may call 
aggregates, rather than segregates, and that one “ first edition”’ often contains variants, 
the exact status of which—whether as “‘ issues ”’ or “editions ”’ or what not—is a matter 
that is perhaps worthy of investigation. At any rate it seems worth while to record 
these variants, as they are noticed, in the hope that one may learn—eventually—the 
story that lies behind them. What their importance for the collector may be, I do not 
quite know ; but it seems at least possible that the really enthusiastic Tennyson 
collector may have to amass a large number of copies of each book, so that he may 
have each variant of each book, and, of a book which varies in more than one particu- 
lar, every possible combination of variants. Such a development of the sport would at 
least have this to recommend it—that the books are not, at present, expensive to buy 
that they are good to read, and not unattractive to look upon. I propose, therefore. 
in these notes, during the next few months, to record such hitherto un-noticed 
Tennyson variants—whether of binding or printing—as happen to catch my eye if 
his commoner first editions. I shall aim, for the present, at no systematic arrangement 
and will endeavour not to be led into the hasty drawing of conclusions. System anc 
conclusions may perhaps be arrived at later, and the whole of my notes recast. Anc¢ 
I should be most grateful to any reader who would be so kind as to bring to my 
notice any interesting points that have excaped me and that would add to the comple. 
tion of the portrait—so to speak—of each first edition as a whole. 


O much for preamble. Now let me to the books, and first of all to Enoch Arden 

etc., 1864. There are, as is well-known, a few early copies of this in existenc 
with the title Idylls of the Hearth, but of these I have nothing to say, and what notes _ 
have to offer relate solely to the ordinary published edition with the better-know1 
title. First of all, then, it is to be noticed that first editions of Enoch Arden are to b 
found in two bindings—olive-green cloth, and dark-green cloth not of an olive tint 
The dark-green binding is, I feel fairly confident, the later binding, for it is identica 
with the binding of an edition dated 1865. I have generally shunned copies in dark 
green cloth, and, indeed, have only bought one, which, it is perhaps worth mentioning 
has no advertisements inserted between the two leaves of the first end-paper, an 
has every appearance of never having had any such. Whether, in this binding, ther 
never were any advertisements ; and, if there were any, what date they bore, ar 
points worth looking into—perhaps I may try to do so before next month. For th 
moment these questions may remain unanswered. The copies in olive-green clot! 
are not all in cloth of exactly the same shade, but as to whether this difference is onl 
due to fading, or whether the cloths were originally slightly different, I do not fee 
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es = are, however, other differences which are clearly marked. In the 
irst place, though all copies in olive-green cloth have an eight-page publisher’s 
list inserted between the two leaves of the front end-paper, in some copies these are 
dated “‘ August, 1864 and in others ‘‘ September, 1864.” I rather fancy I have seen 
even later dates, but of this I do not feel sure, and at least I possess no such copy. 
Of ten copies on olive-green cloth which I have, six bear the August list and four the 
September. This is, of course, no evidence that one is commoner than the other, but 
only that I have tended to prefer copies with the earlier advertisements. It is always 
a question, I believe, as to how much such advertisements are a test of different dates 
of actual issue to the public. So far as the slight evidence of my copies goes, it is in 
the direction of showing that, in this book, there is a relation between the date of the 
advertisements and the date of issue to the public. Only two of my copies bear 
contemporary dates—one has ‘‘ 13th August, 1864” written on the end-paper, and 
it has August advertisements, and the other is inscribed “ Septber., 1864” and has 
the September list. It would, I think, be worth someone’s while to get together 
evidence on this point—but then, of course, he would have to collect copies with 
_ Names written in them, copies, that is to say, which are inferior ones from the ordin- 
ary collector’s point of view. That early advertisements should go with a later in- 
scribed date obviously proves nothing, but agreeing dates have some evidential value. 
But, apart from these questions of binding and inserted advertisements (which are 
not, of course, part of the book proper), I have noted two points of typographical 
difference. The first is this: on Ms recto, p. 169, some copies have, and others 
_ have not, a dizresis over the first A in the heading of the poem “ BOADICEA.” 
So far as my copies go, this point seems to have some relation to the date of the adver- 
tisements. All my six copies with the August list have the dizresis on p. 169, and all 
my four copies with the September list lack the dizresis. It is perhaps worth mention- 
ing that in my copy in dark green cloth, and in my copy of the 1865 edition, the 
dizresis is present, so that if one were to say that the dizresis copies in olive-green 
cloth are the earliest (and the evidence seems to point that way) one would have to 
presume that it dropped out in a later (? second) printing which was bound up with 
the September list, and then was restored in a still later state of signature M. The 
second typographical point is this : at the foot of leaf Nr verso, p. 178, the punctua- 
tion of the printers’ imprint varies in different copies. Of the six copies with August 
advertisements : 

1 has the imprint 

BRADBURY AND EVANS PRINTERS, WHITEFRIARS. 


2 have the imprint 
BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WHITEFRIARS 


3 have the imprint 
BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WHITEFRIARS. 


Of the four copies with September advertisements two have the first of these three 
states of the imprint, and two the third. So that there does not seem to be any readily 
observable rhyme or reason—or connection with the other points of the dizresis on 
p. 169 and the date of the advertisement leaf. Both the dark-green cloth copy and the 
copy of the 1865 edition have the third state of the imprint. This is a summary of the 
points I have noticed about Enoch Arden, 1864, and I should be most grateful to any 
reader who would communicate to me the results of his observations on this book, 
so that we may, if possible, elucidate its whole story. And now enough, for the present, 
of Tennyson first editions, and let me turn to something else. 
4.N 
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HERE reached me recently, a copy of A Bibliography of Thomas Carlyle's 

Writings and Ana, by Isaac Watson Dyer, issued in America by the Southworth 
Press, of Portland, Maine, and in England by Messrs. Spurr and Swift, of 123 Pall 
Mall, London, at £2 12s. 6d. Before going any further, I feel I must protest against 
the use of that abominable fragment of a word, “‘ Ana,” on the title-page of a respect- 
able book. But having done so, I can pass on to welcome this well-produced, and 
lovingly and laboriously compiled, octavo of some six-hundred pages. I am no 
Carlyle collector, and am entirely without the specialised knowledge which would be 
necessary to criticise the detail of a work of this kind ; yet-I can at least say that the 
book appears to be well-planned, and diligently executed. The following are the main 
divisions, or sub-divisions of this work: A chronological list of Carlyle’s writings 
and translations and of the main events in his life ; an alphabetical list of ‘‘ Writings, 
Translations, and Addresses ”—this is the most important section of the book, and 
takes up nearly 250 pages ; and an alphabetical list of periodicals in which Carlyle’s 
writings first appeared. These make up the bibliography of Carlyle’s own work, 
and most of the rest of the book deals with writing about Carlyle. Especially impor- 
tant is the list, arranged alphabetically by authors, of “‘ Books and Articles on 
Thomas Carlyle,” which runs to more than two hundred pages. Then there is a 
“ List of magazines containing Ana ”’—that dreadful word once more !—and there are 
two contributed sections, an iconography, by Mr. J. A. S. Barrett, and a commentary 
on Carlyle’s portraits by Mr. J. L. Caw, Director of the National Galleries of Scot- 
land. And there are other sections. Such a vast quantity of material has been put 
into this work that clearly it cannot be expected to describe books with the same 
fullness that is possible for a bibliography of more limited scope. On the whole, Mr. 
Dyer seems to have tackled his problems with common-sense, and varies the 
fullness of his collations according to the importance of the book. I hope, therefore, 
it is not churlish of me to suggest that the dates of a considerable number of undated 
editions, simply recorded here as “‘ N.D.,” might have been ascertained. Many 
such dates are supplied, in the usual square brackets, by Mr. Dyer, and I cannot 
think that the dates of all those which are not given here are really irrecoverably lost. 
Further, it is rather a pity that in describing bindings Mr. Dyer has not given the colour 
of the cloth—it might usefully have been substituted for the words ‘‘ as issued ” 
which appear—not very helpfully—with painful regularity ; it would take no more 
space to say—for instance—“ 8vo., blue cloth’, than to say (as Mr. Dyer usually 
does in such a case) “ 8vo., cloth, as issued.” But I have no wish to be ungracious 
to a bibliographer who has made so much material available as Mr. Dyer has in this 
book—which is clearly the labour of many years. 


NOTES ON SALES 


HE sale of a further portion of the library of the late Sir Edmund Gosse took 

place on February 25th and 26th, at Messrs Sotheby’s. Certainly the most 
remarkable of the prices were those fetched by the Stevenson first editions, many 
of which had interesting inscriptions from Stevenson to Gosse. The most important 
of these were the following—all of them being presentation copies: The South 
Seas, 1890, one of twenty-two copies printed for copyright purposes, £370; Under- 
woods, 1887, £330; Vurginibus Puerisque, 1881, £320; New Arabian Nights, 1882, 
£270 ; Prince Otto, 1885, £270; and The Silverado Squatters, 1884, £180. The 
Swinburne books also went very well ; he is a poet who has not been so popular lately 
among collectors as once he was, but at the Gosse sale his books did as well as ever 
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once more. ‘The manuscript of Swinburne’s Anactoria fetched £32, that of A Vision 
of Spring in Winter, £44, that of A Summer’s Dream, £40, and that of Pan and 
Thalassius, £52. The following prices of Swinburne presentation copies are also 
worth recording: Songs of Two Nations, 1875, £30; A Note on Charlotte Bronté, 
second issue, 1877, £39, Tristram of Lyonesse, 1882, £33 ; and A Century of Roundels, 
1883, £40. _Books by other authors, which fetched good prices, included these : 
Mrs. Browning, The Seraphim, 8vo., 1838, lacking half-title but having one leaf of 
the original manuscript inserted, £64 ; S. T'. Coleridge, Sibylline Leaves, 8vo., 1817, 
original boards, uncut, £56; W. Collins, Ode on the Popular Superstitions of the 
Highlands, quarto, 1788, £29 ; H. Fielding, Miscellanies, 3 volumes, 8vo., large paper 
copy, 1743, £86 ; O. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, 8vo., 2 volumes, T7023, fas 
T. Gray, Poems, 8vo., Dublin, 1756, an extremely rare Irish piracy, £45; Mirror 
for Magistrates, quarto, 1610, £46; A. Pope, An Essay on Criticism, quarto, first 
issue according to Sir Edmund Gosse, bearing Lewis’s imprint only, £60; and 
P. B. Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, 8vo., 1820, original boards, uncut, £150. Some 
of the lesser books provided us with pleasant shocks also. For example, an old friend 
of mine, The Art of Preserving Health, by Dr. John Armstrong, quarto, 1744, 
fetched £4—and, as one dealer remarked to me, “‘ That is a book we used to throw 
away!” 


HE prices of Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s first editions took a further step forward 

at Messrs. Hodgson’s on February 20th. A copy of Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant, 
2 volumes, 1898, did not, it is true, go as high as the record when it sold for £48, but 
it was not so good a copy as that which fetched £65 in the same rooms not long before. 
Widowers’ Houses, 1893, jumped from £25 to £31 1os., and new records were, I 
fancy, made by Dramatic Opinions and Essays, 2 volumes, 1907, at £13, and by The 
Perfect Wagnerite, 1898, at £12 15s. I wish I had a row of Shaw first editions on my 
shelves ! 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


QVOVSQVE TAN 


DEM ABVTERE, CATILINA, PATI 
ENTIA NOSTRA? QVAMDIV NOS 
ETIAM FVROR ISTE TVVS ELVD 
ET? QVEM AD FINEM SESE EFFRE 
NATA IACTABIT AVDACIA? NIH 


ILNE TE NOCTVRNVM PRAESIDIVM PALATII, NIHIL VRBIS 
VIGILIAE, NIHIL TIMOR POPVLI, NIHIL CONSENSVS. BONO 
RVM OMNIVM, NIHIL HIC MVNITISSIMVS HABENDI SENAT 


us locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? Patere tua consilia non sentis? 
Constrictam iam omnium horum conscientia teneri coniurationem tuam non 
vides? Quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convo 
caveris, quid consilii ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora 


A NEW SANS-SERIF BY ERIC GILL 


T is good to see how great masters of calligraphy and lettering, like Mr. Eric 

Gill and Mr. Graily Hewitt, are at last lending their art to the designing of types 

for printers ; for the progressive improvement of printing will owe much to such 

inspiration as it can give. By the courtesy of the Lanston Monotype Corporation, 
I am able to show on this page a specimen of the new sans-serif type which Mr. Gill 
has lately designed. It will soon be available for printers in all the usual sizes from 
12-point to 36-point titling. 


THE USE OF “SANS” TYPES 


Of course, many printers manage to do without any “‘ Sans ”’ letter at all, and 
resolutely keep it out of any printing of which they have control. Those series 
of “‘ Sans ” types which still disfigure the advertising pages of nearly all our periodicals 
have really done grave disservice to advertising. That is in part because they are ill- 
designed and owe what measure of legibility they possess rather to their mere weight 
than to their proportions ; in part, also, because their use tends to an unseemly 
in conflict which each advertiser seeks to shout louder than his neighbours, as do 
bookies at a race meeting. So it comes about that the advertisement pages in which 
they are used, instead of winning the purchaser’s favourable eye by the attractiveness 
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of the setting, are apt to distress and repel him by their brutal ugline 
advertisers have indeed learned the ios that Sad advertising’ is eee 
aap eeuae a the use of big, bold types. Others—and notably those in the young 
a: —e ing a a ee so loudly in their advertising that the message is only 
It is by no means the size or even the blackness of the types used, and especially 
of the sans-serif letters affected by the engineering trades, that makes them distressing, 
but their ugly design, which, as I have hinted, tends to impair their legibility also. 
Make well-designed letter as large as you like, and the enlargement only seems to 
magnify its beauty ; but ugly letter becomes more and more intolerable the bigger it is. 
Morris used to teach that elementary lesson by showing an early Venetian letter a 
anda modern ” a of the Bodoni type side by side from a lantern slide. The value of 
design in lettering is so far recognised by advertisers of the wider outlook that students 
in the classes for lettering which are now held at all the chief art and technical schools 
throughout the country have learned to look to advertising as affording the chief 
opening for their craft. At some of the schools indeed sans-serif lettering has been 
rather taboo, and in most of the better manuals of lettering, including Mr. Edward 
Johnston’s famous book, sans-serif forms are not taught. Yet the Underground 
Railway prevailed upon Mr. Johnston himself to design the sans-serif lettering which 
has been adopted with such a pleasing result in all its official notices. Mr. Gill’s new 
“sans ” will help to free the pages of periodicals from some of the effrenata audacia— 
the outrageous boldness—of the Catilines of advertising. Beyond that, in the hands 
of a compositor who can use it with restraint and with an appreciative sense of its 
severe and simple beauty, it will inspire new and pleasant forms of “‘ display.” 


TWO BOOKS OF COLOURED WOOD-ENGRAVINGS* 
HE BLACKAMORE PRESS, of Moorgate, London, E.C.—an imprint that is 


new to me—sends me two books which are full of interest on the technical 
side. Outwardly they are both much alike. Quarto in shape, they are both bound in 
buckram, black and blue respectively, with forril backs. Both have been printed on 
stout vellum-like Rives paper, bearing the Blackamore watermark, at the Coulouma 
Press, Argenteuil—for the imprint of the Press, like that of some other notable 
modern “ presses,” implies only that the details of production were directed and 
controlled from the issuing house. These books have been printed “ under the 
artistic supervision of J. E. Pouterman”; and Mr. Pouterman is also the joint- 
translator of one of them. Both books are illustrated by means of wood-engravings, 
printed in two and more colours. It is these which give them their chief, but not their 
only, technical interest. The engravings in The Queen of Spades, by A. Alexeieff, 
are worked with heavy lines or surfaces silhouetted against light backgrounds, with 
hatching, cross-hatching and occasional stippling to express the half-tones. They 
show an extraordinarily clever use of colour-tints—salmon-pink, grey, green, red, 
chocolate-brown—printed singly or superimposed. The engravings in The Pilgrim of 
the Earth have been designed and cut with a heavier hand than those for The Queen 
of Spades and are printed in more sombre colours. 


ERs oa "ee 
*Alexander Pushkin: The Queen of Spades. Engravings in colour by A. Alexeieff. 
Preface by Prince D. Sviatopolk-Mirsky. 25 copies on Japan vellum, 250 on Rives vellum. 
Julian Green: The Pilgrim of the Earth. 12 wood-engravings in colour by René Ben 
Sussan. 25 copies on Japan vellum, 350 on Rives vellum. 
B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


RED RUST. By V. M. Kircuon and A. V. Ouspensxy. Little Theatre. 
MAFRO, DARLING! By Naomi Roype-SmirH. Queen’s Theatre. 
FAME. By Aupry and WAVENEY CarTEN. St. James’ Theatre. 
RUMOUR. By C. K. Munro. Royal Court Theatre. 

THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. By Barongss Orczy. Strand Theatre. 


pee RUST is an interesting and puzzling play. It is straight from Moscow and 
is the first Bolshevist play to be produced in-London. That alone is enough to 
make it interesting. In the Communist Society Art is a department of the State and 
artists are State-servants, just like cab-drivers and sewer-men and steeple-jacks. A 
play, therefore, written, produced and acted by State-artists must inevitably deal with 
life as the State wishes it to be or fancies that it is. In other words, it must inevitably 
be propaganda of some sort. It is impossible to imagine, for example, the Soviet 
authorities allowing the words : 


There’s such divinity doth hedge aking 


to be spoken upon a Moscow stage, however great their admiration for Shakespeare 
as an artist. And when Lunarcharsky wrote a play about Oliver Cromwell, he had to 
convert the Huntingdon yeoman, a bourgeois if ever there was one, into a raging, 
roaring, red-hot revolutionary. Every work of art, whether it is a book, a film, a play 
or a picture, must be based upon the fundamental idea of the direct or indirect glorifi- 
cation of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 

It is, therefore, only natural to visit Red Rust with a double object, firstly to see 
what sort of a play it is, and secondly to catch a glimpse of Soviet Russia as it sees 
itself. . 

The story is that of an old Comrade of the Revolution, a pre-1917 agitator, a man 
who was wounded in the historic battles against the Whites, and who got too big 
for his boots. He drives a woman to her death, is expelled from the Party by his 
“cell,” is reinstated by the Commission of Control with a severe reprimand, and is 
finally tricked by two of his fellow-workers into an admission that he not only drove 
the woman to her death but actually killed her with his own hand. The curtain goes 
down on his capture by the workers and the certainty that the punishment this time 
will be not a severe reprimand, but death. The final scenes are most powerful and 
dramatic, the whole action rushing swiftly forward to the inevitable doom of the 
overbearing, bullying, swaggering 'Terekhine, and culminating in a five minutes of 
breathless excitement. The plot is distinctly classical in its slowly-developing 
character of the hero, defying Gods and men in overwhelming arrogance, until the 
forces which he has despised and trampled upon turn on him at last and hurl him into - 
the uttermost abyss. Seven-eighths of Red Rust are devoted to building up the figure 
of Ajax defying not only the lightning but also the principles of the Revolution and 
the final eighth to crashing him down with the irresistible hammer of Party Discipline. 


THE DRAMA 


The acting of Mr. Ion Swinley as the swashbuckling Terekhine was positively 
brilliant. Under the brutality of the man, he managed to convey the bitterness and 
self-pity of the old fighter who sees himself being baited and contradicted and insulted 
by men and women who were hardly into their teens when he was storming the 
Perekop lines in 1917 and were hardly out of their cradles when he was struggling 
against the spies of the Tsarist police. 

Mr. John Gielgud was admirable as the young worker who is determined to bring 
about the downfall of the tyrant, but perhaps the most interesting piece of acting was 
that of Miss Nadine March. Miss March is very talented and, what is almost more 
important, is capable of acting with a rare simplicity. 

So much for the play and the players. As for the picture of Russia as the Soviet 
sees itself, it is all very puzzling. Life in Moscow is represented as being sordid, dirty, 
overcrowded, underfed, disgusting in every way. Morality is bourgeois, conventions 
are bourgeois, everything is bourgeois except the standard of comfort. It seemed at 
first as if Red Rust was simply a hoax, that it had been written, not in Moscow by a 
Communist, but in Helsingfors, Paris or Bloomsbury, by a Tsarist. But if it is really 
a Moscow play, there can only be two solutions to the puzzle. Either conditions in 
Russia are so much more appalling than this, that the authors are actually whitewash- 
ing when they appear to be damning: that, for example, when they put eleven 
students in one room they ought to put fifty. Or else it is considered worth while to 
tell the truth about life in Moscow if the author can top it up with a thumping good 
pro-Soviet moral. In Red Rust the moral, brought in at the very end, is that Party 
Discipline is paramount and that bad party-men come to a bad end. But it is rather a 
naive method of propaganda. 

The title of the play is curiously misleading. It should, of course, be White Rust. 
Rust corrodes and destroys. In Russia nothing that is Red can do anything but build 
and create. 

Mafro, Darling ! was a sad business. Mr. Ernest Milton is such a good actor and 
he had been enterprising enough to take a theatre for two months and he had 
ambitiously begun with a Pirandello. It failed and he followed it up with Mafro, 
Darling ! It ran for seven days. Seven days just about represented the run it was 
was worth. But Mr. Milton acted delightfully, and if he could not save the play no 
one could. And if his foreign accent and slow drawl became faintly tedious at times, 
_ they were compensated by his cleverness and his swift changes of tone and mood. 
Mr. Walter Hudd has charm and enthusiasm, two qualities that may take him quite 
a long way. The programme contained a most aggravating and pretentious trick of 
giving the Christian names of the characters and not their surnames, so that for about 
the first act and a half there was a thick mental fog over the audience. But a play 
must be a play and not a single character stuck down in a Sargasso of dialogue. 

Fame is the latest vehicle selected by Sir Gerald du Maurier for the conveyance of 
his art to the British public, and a very singular vehicle it is. Paolo Gheradi is some- 
thing pretty swagger in the violinist world. He gets engaged to the daughter of a 
fox-hunting gentleman and visits the hunter in his oak-panelled, port-soaked, pink- 
coated lair. Subsequently he becomes paralysed and loses the use of his arms. Natur- 
ally that makes violin-playing a bit awkward and he retires with the daughter, now 
his wife, of the intrepid sportsman to a seaside hotel. After a little it transpires that 
his wife is fed-up with life with penniless musicians, particularly when it is spent in 

seaside hotels, and she decides to leave him. Before actually clearing out, however, she 
- loses her temper and hands out a succession of right and left swings at the jaw of 
her paralysed husband. He, a great deal more in anger than in sorrow, steps nimbly 
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back, covers up skilfully and takes the swings on his open glove, so to speak. At the 
end of the round, both of them realise that his paralysed arms have been freely in 
action and that wifely temper is a better curative than Harley Street specialists. His 
wife then leaves him and he returns to his pianist. 

That is the story. Anyone reading it can judge for himself if it is a good story or a 
bad story. But what can’t be judged from a summary is the utter appallingness of the 
dialogue. There was no real reason why some of the scenes should not have gone on 
for hours. The dreary flow of words dribbled on and on and on. It really hardly 
bears thinking about. Even Sir Gerald, who is a good actor, as anyone who saw him 
in Dear Brutus must admit, found the task too much for him. Miss Cathleen Nesbitt 
had a deplorable part to sustain and Miss Nora Swinburne had no chance to do 
anything but look charming. 

The revival of Mr. C. K. Munro’s Rumour at the Court Theatre is a romance in 
itself. A group of ardent anti-militarists set themselves to raise enough money to 
produce the play for a month, not as a commercial speculation, but simply and 
solely as a contribution to the cause of world-peace. Working men and women gave 
up their mid-day meal for weeks and contributed the price to the fund. By pennies 
and sixpences and shillings the fund grew until the realization of the object was 
attained and the Court Theatre booked. 

Rumour has been substantially shortened since THE LONDON MERCURY re- 
viewed its first appearance in 1922 and it gains by the process. But it is still too long. 
The speeches delivered by the deputations are tedious and at least three-quarters of 
them are superfluous. The scene in which the Lorian priest preaches to his congre- 
gation is also far too long, but apart from this one criticism the production was 
admirable. The peace-conference scene was as delicious as ever and the finale was 
exceedingly effective. It is a grim play and very nearly a great one. ” 

Mr. Fred Terry brought to London for an all-too-short season his perennial 
Pimpernel. However much it dates, however naive the contrivances, however well- 
worn the grooves, nothing can alter or diminish the charm and romance and artistry 
of Mr. Terry himself. All young actors and actresses should be compelled to sit at his 
feet before inflicting themselves upon the world. 


FORTHCOMING PRODUCTIONS 


The Three Hundred Club, which is now amalgamated with the Stage Society, 
originally produced Young Woodley and is now going to produce Mr. Van Druten’s 
new play, After All. 'The same club is also staging a tragedy by a grandson of Tolstoy, 
the subject, and the title, being Rasputin. The play is historical, in the sense of 
keeping closely to facts, and it is said that Prince Youssoupoff, the man who is 
alleged to have killed Rasputin, or at any rate to have led the alleged band of alleged 
killers (it is impossible to be too careful in a case of this sort), has been invited to be 
present at the performance. 

Sir Alfred Butt is producing a comedy on April 2nd, called The Stage, by Mr. 
Beverley Nichols, and is arranging for the production, at about the same time, of The 
Man at Six, by Mr. Jack Celestin and Mr. Noel Doon. 

Mr. C. B. Cochran’s new shows are Wake Up and Dream, a revue, Porgy, a negro 
play, and Paris Bound. : 

Mr. Lynne Overman reappears in London after an absence of three years in an 
American comedy, Little Accident. 


A. G. MACDONELL 
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ONDON music has been behaving in a most comfortable and unexacting way 
during the last two months. Such of the great as have visited us have been very 
competent and very balanced and have played precisely the same things as 
allthe great have playedin the past. The public has felt perfectly safe, except 

at the B.B.C. chamber concerts where these dangerous modern composers have been 
allowed an airing. Still, the extreme humour of a discord does not pass unperceived 
even at the Arts Theatre Club, and at least one well-known promoter of chamber 
concerts was so tickled at Mr. Bartok’s music that the whole of his row could sincerely 
have wished him tickled to death. 

The great events of February were the visits of Schnabel and Backhaus. Schnabel 
arrived in a burst of trumpets, which even his playing seems unable to drown, though 
never has a pianist been more disappointing. He was hampered by an antique and 
tottering piano which made any loud and rapid succession of notes sound like nothing 
so much as coals being shot into an area, and he was hampered by his choice, which 
consisted principally of the Dizabelli Variations. The programme expatiated with 
pride on the impossibility of evolving an instrument grand enough for these ; the 
programme is right in discouraging any attempt to make them easily accessible. I 
am told, however, that Schnabel at the Queen’s Hall gave no idea of his real stature. 

Backhaus, on the other hand, was superb, especially in the Brahms op. 118, and the 
Albeniz Triana. His Chopin I did not like, perhaps because he chose the dreadful 
Fantasy-Polonaise as a principal work in the group. His real achievement of the 
evening was to make the Liszt Second Hungarian Rhapsody sound not only wildly 
exciting but also music. It is interesting to watch Backhaus’s manner getting nearer 
to that of Cortot ; perhaps popularity makes all pianists alike, but gradually the 
corners of his mind are being French-polished and the hardness of his intellectual 
conceptions are melting into a kinder, more suave compromise with what is expected 
of him. 

The smaller recitals were interesting also. Mme. Korchinska played the harp very 
delightfully, expecially in some Daquin arrangements and in a Lande of Florent 
Schmitt. The appeal of so narrow an instrument wears thin after a short time, and 
it could hardly support the opacity of Bax’s sonata for flute and harp. Sucha combina- 
tion can never melt into one ; can never be anything but two instruments playing at 
the same time. Various orchestral concerts have also been given, notably the New 
English Musical Society’s concert in the Park Lane Hotel, when Mr. Anthony 
Bernard’s orchestra played. The plum of the concert was the Haydn ’cello concerto, 
a most exquisite work lately played by Suggia and recorded by H.M.V. Now that itis 
unwillingly admitted that Haydn was able to write music, we should hear more of it. 
The Pergolesi-Stravinsky Pulcinella was also played, and a Serenade by Peter Warlock, 
in which a little Delius showed amongst a great deal of water. This is the sort of 
concert which gives one a hope for music in London : that a number of rich, occupied 
people are willing to listen to unfamiliar music for an hour or two once every few 
weeks is a comforting sign of grace indeed. Another sign of grace is the Sunday 
afternoon chamber concerts in Grosvenor House, where, for a very modest sum, you 
_ may have an excellent tea, and sit in a luxurious armchair while good chamber music is 
admirably played by some such combination as the Poltronieri Quartet, who played in 
February. They showed a grim determination to keep away from their printed pro- 
gramme, and played a fascinating Boccherini Quartet, the Debussy and the Beethoven 
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C Minor. I hope this venture may succeed, for it seems the ideal time and conditions 
for a concert. We have heard a good deal of Central European music lately. 
The Hungarian Quartet played a new and quite incomprehensible quartet by 
Bartok, and earlier in the year, Smeterlin magnificently played a magnificent Szyman- 
ovski sonata. Then, at the beginning of March, the B.B.C., with great courage and 
perspicacity, gave a concert given entirely to the works of Bartok, interpreted by 
Bartok himself and Szekely, the violinist. 

Bartok seems still to be in a half-way stage between music as we know it and music 
as we ought to know it. He closes his teeth on tough questions, and if for the moment 
we hear little but the straining of contest, there is no doubt that he sees some un- 
conquered peace at the other side. But it is time the Folk-Music question was settled. 
for good. It has always been a menace ; since Glinka it has been a present danger, 
holding and choking half the composers alive, especially Bartok and Vaughan- 
Williams. Transposing organ chorales for the ocarina is nothing to the outrage 
poured on these unhappy and innocent airs, twisted and mangled among the sophisti- 
cated tricks of a modern orchestra It can hardly be supposed that Bartok and 
Vaughan-Williams are so far unable to compose more than a handful of tunes in a 
lifetime that they are driven to pillage the artless witcheries of Somerset and Tran- 
sylvania. Yet in hammering these native airs into symphony and opera they are 
behaving as foolishly as those painters who, like Mancini, instead of painting an 
opal, glue one into the picture. There was too much Folk in Mr. Bartok’s concert. 
Folk bottled up in every bar till this Folk-music became as muddled as the self- 
conscious homespun to be found in a Paris dressmaker’s shop. 

The musical books which have lately appeared are as safe and as unexacting as the 
concerts. The Oxford University Press have issued several—among them, de Mar- 
liave’s Beethoven’s Quartets at 18s. and Brahms’s Lieder at 12s. 6d., both excellent 
reference works, full of information. More entertaining to read is H. C. Colles’s 
Voice and Verse, an essay on the singing of English, which has the unusual advantage 
of being not only good criticism, but also good English, leavened with wit and full of 
sense. Purcell and Stanford are the heroes, Handel the chief villain of this piece, 
which is often provoking but in a different way from the provocation of Mr. Dyneley 


Hussey’s Eurydice, or The Future of Opera. Quite early in Euridice I discovered this 
sentence : 


The most important thing in music to the Italian is the human voice...:without this 


fact, the existence of such works as Lucia di Lammermoor and Lucrezia Borgia in an 
intelligent and civilized age would be simply inexplicable. 


Any critic approaching opera from such an angle deserves nothing but violent and 
impetuous abuse. I hope Mr. Hussey and five of his misguided friends may spend 
the next world in an eternal and ineffectual practice of the sextet from Lucia. It 
would be an insult to write anything between a sentence and a page on Sir Henry 
Hadow’s Collected Essays. No more agreeable volume of essays has appeared in these 
last years, and certainly no better essays on music and the theatre. The best compli- 
ment one can pay them is that, although most of them are at least ten or fifteen years 
old, the scholarship which went into them at that time is no less impressive now 
even if time has altered the verdicts. 


GRAMOPHONES 


For sheer delight, Galli-Curci’s record of La Capinera (H.M.V. D.A. 1002) is the 
best record of the early months of this year. The little song is Benedict at his most 
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delicate. All the vocal records are good. Sigrid Onegin sings Ah, mon fils from Les 
Huguenots (D.B. 1190), a meretricious song very beautifully recorded, and also Che 
faro senza Euridice. As Olezevska had recorded the Gluck Aria for the same company 
a month earlier, it seems a pity not to have been a little more enterprising. Brunswick 
have issued a magnificent record of Alfred Piccaver, (sor1s) singing O tu, che 
in seno agl angelt, from La Forza del Destino, and also one of the louder pieces of 
arm-chair emotion from IJ Trovatore. Columbia have produced Ritorna, Vincitor, 
sung by Eva Turner. The recording is excellent, and brings out all the soul of 
Verdi’s canvas pyramids and muslin palms. 

All the H.M.V. records are good, except a Cortot record of the Chopin Berceuse 
and the Harmonious Blacksmith variations. The piano tone in these is tinny, and the 
Harmonious Blacksmith is entirely unsuited to any instrument but the harpsichord. 
The record sounds as though it had been recorded some time ago. No praise is too 
high for a Mozart record called for some reason, Flute Concerto (E. 1533), although 
only two movements are played. It is praiseworthy of the companies to begin a cheap 
issue of great music such as this, played by great artists such as Amadio. This particu- 
lar work is as good a four-and-sixpenny-worth as one could hope for. So also is 
Schweitzer’s playing of the Bach E minor Prelude and Fugue (C. 1532). This is a 
particularly successful organ record, resonant and mellow, with an even distribution 
of tone quality. 

Columbia have done two large works with great success, especially the Mozart 
Piano Concerto No. 17(L.2215-18) played by Dohnanyi. This, like the Haydn ’cello 
concerto, is too little played, and, like the Haydn, is light music of the highest order. 
It is the link between Offenbach and Brahms—that delicate province where sadness 
is only a momentary resolution, a plaintive cadence, and joy inevitably a rondo in the 
last movement. The emotions are mapped out in strict sonata form, but so exquisitely 
that nothing can be artificial or incongruous, and Dohnanyi’s playing is as luminous 
as the music. The Schumann 4th Symphony under Bruno Walter (L2209-12) is not 
so successful. The tone is thin, the points too heavily emphasized ; and the romantic 
flounces so swaddle the music that the real body is almost invisible, except in the last 
movement. The amateur in Schumann gets in the way of large works, and the general 
impression of his symphony is of a kind of classical untidiness, an Athenian barbarity. 
Murdoch has recorded a Rachmaninov Prelude in G sharp minor of no interest except 
one of relief at sight of the key in which it is written, and also the Debussy Minstrels 
(5167) which he spoils by irritating affectations of rubato. 

The Brunswick list is always a good one, and this time it is led by the Respighi 
Trittico Botticelliano (30131-32), an entrancing work, with, in the last movement, a 
deferred resolution even more exciting than that in the Poéme de ’Extase. Anthony 
Bernard’s orchestra plays with precision and clarity, and these two records should be 
in every library. Sitterd records the Bach organ Toccata and Fugue in D minor, which 
is so tremendous a work that no recording process can do more than attempt it ; and 
Brailovsky records the Chopin A flat major waltz and the E flat nocturne (80040). He 
plays them well but they are sadly inferior music. The only violin solo I have heard 
is by Kulenkampf, who plays a Boccherini Allegretto, in which Kreisler shows his 
unfailing capacity for ruining tolerable music, and also the Liszt Hungarian Dance 
No. 5 in C minor (7006). The March lists of all the companies, and especially 
Columbia, are so exciting that no review can do them proper justice. 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
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PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS BY HENRY LAMB. Leicester Galleries 
SEVEN & FIVE SOCIETY. Arthur Tooth & Sons’ Rooms. 


MODERN RUGS BY MARION V. DORN AND E. McKNIGHT 
KAUFFER. Arthur Tooth & Sons’ Rooms. 


sitionary phase, and it was by no means clear what was going to emerge from it. 

He had obviously come under modern French influences and was experimenting 

with colour tones. The recent exhibition has again placed Mr. Lamb in the fore- 
front of the painters of his generation. He has retrieved his remarkable power of 
portraiture and has combined this with a greater freedom of modelling and a new 
and more poignant colour sensibility. His portrait head of Mr. Stanley Spencer is a 
magnificent piece of work. 

Already what we have again become accustomed to as the distinctively ‘‘ modern” 
style is growing not “ old-fashioned” or “superseded,” but the pictorial outlook of 
the middle-aged generation. In France and England a new generation of painters 
is appearing with fresh ideas. The English art has an element in it of neo-baroque, 
the French is cimematographic, covering panoramic scenes dotted with tapering 
figures. The Seven & Five Society leans rather heavily on the French inspiration, of 
which it presents, on the whole, watery particles. The work of Winifred Nicholson 
is a pleasant exception. She possesses definitely a slight, but original sensibility of her 
own. Her work is uneven but, occasionally, as in Flowers : St. Ives she produces 
a picture that is a structural whole, exquisite in the elusive suggestiveness of its light- 
filled colour. 

It is gratifying to see a great English firm of carpet manufacturers at last taking up 
modern designs, and I only hope that they are doing it very seriously. Mr. Kauf- 
fer’s colours are good, but of the two I prefer Mrs. Dorn’s designs. They are less formal 
and rigid, more varied and at the same time more of a whole. This, however, is only 
a beginning. We possess in England to-day many fertile designers, and if the manu- 
facturers do not seriously embark on the business of discovering and employing them 
—well, they are just fools, and that too from the commercial point of view. 


PUBLICATIONS 


STORIA DEI PITTORI ITALIANI DELL’ OTTOCENTO. By Enrico Somare. 
Milan. L’gsame. Edizioni d’Arte Moderna. Two volumes. 


I: his last exhibition Mr. Henry Lamb seemed to be passing through a tran- 


HE Italian art critic, Signor Enrico Somare, has come forward with a bold claim 

for Italian painting during the nineteenth century. He maintains that its signal 
virtues have been overlooked, perhaps unavoidably by foreigners, but somewhat 
culpably by his own countrymen. In these days of extreme nationalism such claims 
are familiar, but they are usually advanced in a jingoist spirit which carries its own 
condemnation. Signor Somare, however, pleads his case soberly, although with 
fervour, and the breadth of his outlook and capable handling of his subject command 
respect. One is impressed with the conviction of the writer, and it might be argued 
that that is all that a person, who has not himself studied the actual paintings, can 
say, and that it would be rash, if not impertinent, to attempt to form conclusions 
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merely from a study of the reproductions in colour and black and white with which 
Signor Somare’s two imposing volumes are lavishly illustrated, however fine they 
may be. For _a reproduction may give a mistaken impression, sometimes even 
flattering the picture. The values of the work of some artists, for instance, M. Matisse, 
are submerged in the black and white reproduction : on the other hand a painter like 
Ingres, whose tones are more expressive than his colour, gains sometimes in 
reproduction and the originals are found to be slightly disappointing. Thus a 
judgment based on reproductions is provisional : nevertheless before many repro- 
ductions one does arrive at intuitively firm conclusions and I find this to be the case 
with many of the works reproduced in Signor Somare’s volumes. 

Signor Somare is principally concerned with the artistic movements in Italy which 
correspond with those of the Barbizon School and the Impressionists in France ; and 
he contends, firstly, that in many cases the Italian painters anticipated the French 
and, secondly, that the Italian paintings possess certain peculiar national character- 
istics ; in fact that, although frequently influenced by the neighbouring French art, 
the Italian painters worked independently along lines of their own. He does not 
attempt a comparative valuation of the French and Italian contributions, but probably 
he would readily admit that the French were the more important. This, however, 
would not affect his thesis. 

One of the most interesting parts of the introductory essay traces the gradual 
development in Italy of what he describes as the realist movement ; a turning away 
from the neo-classicism of the art inspired by Winckelmann and the neo-Gothicism 
also of the German Overbeck, whose followers were styled the Nazarenes, and the 
subsequent brief efflorescence of a Romantic spirit to a study of the world of everyday, 
to simple, straightforward yet subtle landscape, and realistic impressions of people. 
It was precisely the same change which produced such striking expression in England 
in the art of Constable and Turner and in France in the early Corot, in Daubigny 
and his colleagues and then reached its height in the Impressionism of Monet, 
Pissarro, Sisley and the realism of Manet and Degas. Impressionism and realism are 
but pointers to an emotional outlook whose significance goes far beyond the super- 
ficial meaning. And it is noteworthy that the Italians immediately produced a clear 
and luminous explanation of what they were doing : in fact one suspects that then, 
as possibly now, they may have been more pronounced leaders on the theoretical 
than on the practical side. Signor Somare quotes a passage from a writing by Adriano 
Cecioni in 1877 which gives very profoundly, not the technical, but the psychological, 
aspect of the movement. True, it could be applied to literature as well as to painting : 
that does not matter: it gives the common bond between the two, and there un- 
doubtedly was, and is, one: 

We wish [he says] to be persuaded that everything which is has its reason for being 

and that therefore we must accept itcalmly and love it because it is: we do not wish to c 
out against inevitable things, we wish to investigate the causes of everything whic 
happens, we wish to find the reason for everything, we wish to be sincere and accurate, 
we wish to find poetry in and love all things that at any moment affect our senses ; we wish 
to study the things of nature precisely because they are, and it is in this study that we find 
relief and comfort because it makes real life interesting with all those details which the 
false theories of idealism have taught us to despise. 


I do not find anything in the Italian paintings quite equal to that passage. 

It is impossible in a brief review, and it would be difficult even in a long review, to 
follow Signor Somare either in his exhaustive account of the different local schools of 
painting throughout Italy, of their relations with one another and with France, or in 
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his series of sketches of the numerous individual artists composing those schools. 
The work of amassing all the wealth of material must have been very considerable, and 
Signor Somare appears to have been very thorough in his researches : at the same time 
he has not compiled a mere standard book of reference but a clear and coherent 
treatise or history. It is possible, however, to make some comments on a few of the 
painters whose work arouses most interest, bearing in mind, particularly, Signor 
Somare’s two principal claims. Among those whom he suggests anticipated the 
French painters are Domenico Induno whose Ironer, painted in 1860, preceded 
Corot’s Studio, Odoardo Borrani, whose picture, Intimate Scene, dated 1863, was on 
the lines followed by Degas in his family portrait, exhibited in 1869, and G. Nitti, 
whose Crossing the Apennines of 1869 is of the same character as Sisley’s Bridge on 
the Seine of 1877. I am disposed to dispute this claim : for, while there is an un- 
doubted resemblance in genre between the Italian and French paintings, it seems to 
me that these particular Italian paintings are definitely inferior as works of art to the 
French. The ostensible subject is the same, but the real subject, the individual 
emotional content or mood, is, in the case of the French, forcible and original, and of 
the Italian, commonplace. One hastens to add that there are many other Italian 
paintings reproduced which definitely seem to merit considerably more attention 
than has hitherto been paid to them by the European connoisseur and which one 
would very much like to see exhibited in this country. But, here again, speaking 
always with the greatest deference, I cannot follow Signor Somare in his second 
claim. I cannot see that there is any peculiar national characteristic about the best 
of these paintings : they belong, it seems to me, to the French group, of which they 
are worthy members. Decidedly there are Italian characteristics in much of the work 
of these outstanding painters, but in the same way as there are English characteristics 
in the work of our Academic painters. The current types and sentiments are faithfully 
reproduced, just as any ordinary person may have observed them : but that is all. 
The French artist, Renoir, for instance, in his Moulin de la Galette, that charming 
description of an outdoor dance, painted contemporary scenes and faces: but the 
sentiment is not simply that of the people painted : it embodies also Renoir’s original, 
creative feeling about them. That is the only kind of realism worth while. But where 
the Italian paintings are characteristic there is no original and artistic vision, and 
where they do show signs of originality they belong principally to the French schools. 
For instance, Federico Faruffini’s picture of an Italian girl in national costume is 
highly characteristic and may recall all kinds of charming memories: it is, however, 
just photographic. On the other hand the same artist’s little sketch, Sul Porte, expresses 
a self-contained sentiment, beautifully crystallised, but it is not specifically Italian. 
It resembles and might well hold its own with a Manet or a Whistler. Further, itis not 
those Italian artists whose fame has gone abroad, such as Segantini, Costa, Boldini, 
whose work is most arresting, but artists unknown abroad, such as Faruffini, Zando- 
meneghi, Ciardi, Delleani, Adriano Cecioni, Fattori (whose Palm Circle and Lady with a 
Sunshade show a remarkable power of summary statement in tone values) and others. 
While none of these artists seems, to have possessed the sustained originality of their 
French contemporaries they did occasionally attain a certain purity of emotional 
expression and they belong to the not unimportant class of artists who produce one or 
two “ anthology ” pieces. And it is because of the attractive qualities of these pictures 
by European artists hitherto unknown in England that I think that an exhibition in 
London of Italian nineteenth-century painting would be most interesting. 
HOWARD HANNAY 
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INVOCATIONS TO ANGELS. By EpcELt Ricxworp. Wishart. 5S. 


SELECTED POEMS. By Ezra Pounp. Edited with an Introduction by T. S: 
Evior. Faber & Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 


SELECTED POEMS, DIVINE AND HUMANE. By Tuomas BeEpome. The 
Nonesuch Press. 15s. 


THE POEMS OF NATHANIEL WANLEY. Edited by L. C. Martin. The 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


M: RICKWORD does not care at all for the world in its present state of civilisa- 
tion and, on the surface, he does not seem to be favourably impressed by life 
and love, and things of that kind. The point of view is not unfamiliar. It is the one 
habitually taken up by young people in the swim who happen to be passing through: 
a lyrical phase. Nevertheless, it is unusual in a poet. I should say that Mr. Rick- 
word’s talents received their direction in the trenches rather than the night-club ; 
but the question hardly arises, for he was manifestly born with them. He possesses: 
acute observation, passion, sincerity, powers of thought, a deep understanding of 
words, and the incalculable imaginative power which welds all these together ; and 
he does not reject prosody or grammar in his malaise. 

His vision is simple, although it would seem to require, for its maintenance, a 
singularly full life. He sees a grim Inferno in Piccadilly Circus at night and a silly 
Purgatorio in Covent Garden in the early morning. The idle sunlight he spends in 
relating himself to these tumults, detecting in his mind an ocean of thought, drowning 
thoughts, and in his body, promises of desire and a certainty of mortification ; then 
he is drawn back again to extroversion and modernity like the moth to the electric 
advertisement. It is essentially the vision, as it is the existence, of the satirist. But 
_ he is not often a satirist for many lines together. The satirist proper is as simple as 
- his visions, and lets his wit play over matters which to the poet are the merest truisms, 
plain uncontested discrepancies, not worth a passing image. Mr. Rickword is com- 
plicated by the need to make beauty, and poetry is always breaking in on his bitter- 
ness. In places these two strains, the mind’s analysis and the heart’s synthesis, are 
inextricably interwoven, as in this fragment from Birthday Ruminations, a poem in 
which he likens his conciousness to a beach assailed by Time and other corroding 
agents : . 
Shall we go down if we can find the steps, 
inspect the chaos of dismembered sense, 
enquire what beam enticed from native space, 
dazzled and dashed against ironic glass 
this wild sea-scourer, the bold gull we knew ? 


The symbols there are excellent, and they do not deteriorate as the poem progresses. 
Mr. Rickword is certainly very good at getting the last drop of meaning out of his 
metaphors. When he goes a step beyond metaphor and uses refined symbols in 
disjoined patterns after the manner of /’école symboliste he is usually not so successful, 
but that is partly the fault of the English language, whose words are too heavy with 
meaning for such naked rites. All his symbolistical merits and defects meet at the 
end of the remarkable poem Terminology. “‘ The earth-haunted mind ” seeks among 
“ symbolical forests ” for the realities behind words—composing poetry, in fact: 


till through its paroxysms, pangs, deceits 
of sense and reason or slow brutish heats, 
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the tried, familiar trees and fair-named flowers 

shut in the four-fold stuff of space and hours, 
thought’s patient elements ; and women grown 

too docile under habits not their own ; 

bright incarnations damned to trivial calls 

like shirted angels nailed to bedroom walls ; 

and all tense lives subdued to what they seem ; 
shed their coarse husks and naked in Time’s stream 
stand up unsullied out of the sun’s beam. 


There is a little of Rimbaud and Laforgue in that passage, but no hint of their gravely 
jazzing English disciples. The lines might be better punctuated. They contain 
loose statements and the whole thought is unwieldy, but their serenity shows 
out all the more for that. The accent, I think, is unmistakable. It is the accent into 
which the English language naturally falls when it is being sung, whatever the personal 
note and views of the singer, at a great and rarified height. 

Mr. Ezra Pound is, also, occasionally in the best English tradition ; but then he is 
in all the best traditions, from the Chinese, Greek, Anglo-Saxon and Proveng¢al to 
the two-year-olds. “ Best”? must be emphasised, for he regards his models with a 
real enthusiasm which is tempered by the taste and learning of the connoisseur, and 
he has an instinct for discerning the living parts of literatures, whether obscurely 
contemporary, or dead and forgotten. So, in the sense in which we admit the good 
actor to be an artist, we must admit Mr. Pound to be a poet. The parallel holds in 
other respects. The good actor can transfigure a bald part, and quite often Mr. 
Pound’s borrowed styles suit him better than they suit their original possessors— 
perhaps because he brings a faint quintessence of all the other excellencies to every job 
in hand. He can even write Mr. Eliot’s agitated and allusive verse accurately, and 
more levelly than Mr. Eliot writes it himself. 

Mr. Eliot, introducing the book, makes, in his gently persuasive prose, a careful 
apology for his friend’s adventures among masterpieces. He points out that Poetry 
is more material than poets. There is a great deal to be said for that view, and Mr. 
Pound’s book is certainly worth possessing, if only for that essay and as an anthology 
containing a few fine translations and many interesting re-embodied “‘ tendencies.” 
But I think that Mr. Eliot is in error when he claims to have unearthed some “ origin- 
al” lines in Lustra : | 


There shut up in his castle, Tairiran’s, 

She who had nor ears nor tongues save in her hands, 
Gone—ah, gone—untouched, unreachable | 

She who could never live save through one person, 
She who could never speak save to one person, 

And all the rest of her a shifting change, 

A broken bundle of mirrors. . . . 


He says, ‘‘ These verses are not Browning or anybody but Pound.” That is not kind, 
for they are among the feeblest in the collection. But is it true ? Admittedly they are 
not Browning, but to my ear at any rate the first six recall Rossetti, Morris, Tennyson 
and Masefield, all at their worst. I am not sure about the last line, which is certainly 
good. Paul Valéry has used images very like it ; but he had hardly emerged from 
his famous silence when Lustra first appeared. 

In Thomas Beedome the Nonesuch Press seem to have backed a loser for once. 
On his merits, he was not worth reprinting with Nonesuch pomp and circumstance. 
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Mr. Saintsbury had intended to include him in Caroline Poets, but abandonded him 
without much regret when the War compelled a shortening of the third volume. What 
care I was included in Mr. Ault’s anthology of seventeenth-century poets, and did 
not show up very well there. Mr. Francis Meynell is thus a little unfair to our 
scholars when he says in his preface that Beedome has been entirely neglected since 
1657. Mr. Meynell claims that he has some value for his occasional Donne-like 
phrases, and goes on to quote as examples of his felicity, the following lines : 

Drake, who the world hast conquered like a scrole ; 

Who saw’st the Articke and Antarticke Pole ; 


If men were silent, stars would make thee knowne, 
Phoebus forgets not his companion. 


The Royall Navy is well above that form, but most of the other poems are below it. 

As for Beedome’s Donne-likeness, there is more of that quality in almost any poem of 

Mr. Rickword’s than in this whole volume—which, of course, is beautifully got up. 
Nathaniel Wanley is in another class altogether. Mr. Martin says : 


To make the comparisons that most naturally suggest themselves, it is clear that his 
lyrical inspiration is more level than that of Henry Vaughan, generally avoiding, perhaps, 
the steeper descents which Vaughan could make, but also missing the sublimities . . . ; 
and though his narrative verse approaches it never quite attains the clangour and sweep of 
which Dryden’s was capable. 


That is saying a good deal, but it seems to be justly said. Wanley is very even, and 
almost any quotation would show his quality. This is from a poem in which he asks 
God for a New Year’s gift : 
Some haue a lushious eloquence 
And can dispense 
The richest sense. 
Elsewhere thy skillfull hand doth place 
A Royal Grace 
Upon a Face 


Others thy further Bounties boast. 
And haue engross’d 
All these, or most. 

Yet I repine not at theire store 
Though they should score 
Twice as much more. 


Only let mee be also blest. 
And that exprest 
As thou think’st best ; 
Or if thou undispleased art 
Good Lord impart 
A Broken heart. 


This edition of Mr. Martin’s would be invaluable even if it were a mere reprint. 
But, as a matter of fact, Wanley is a genuine discovery. Not one in ten of these 
poems has been printed before, and a great deal of labour must have been spent on 
the manuscripts from which they were collected. The notes are good and full, but 
there might have been one on that “ undispleased ”—which looks very like a 


misreading. 
: E. G. TWITCHETT 
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FICTION 


DODSWORTH. By Srnciair Lewis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

FARTHING HALL. By Hucu Watpote and J. B. Priesttey. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
THE THREE COURIERS. By Compton Mackenzig. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
INSPECTOR FROST’S JIGSAW. By H. Maynarp Smiru. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

THE MURDER IN THE LABORATORY. By T. L. Davipson. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


R. WELLS once said disparagingly of someone of whom he disapproved (not, 
Mi think, a novelist) that he saw men as types walking. It might be said, not 
disparagingly, of Mr. Sinclair Lewis that he sees men as types but he does not see 
them walking. The first, and to him the most important, impulse to the writing of 
fiction is the fascinating business of social description. He has discovered America 
and is as enraptured by what he sees there as a zoologist might be on transportation 
to another planet. The inhabitants of Main Street, Babbitt and his companions, 
Martin Arrowsmith and his fellow doctors and scientists, Elmer Gantry and his 
associates—each strange group has been observed and described with all the ardour 
of a field-naturalist. Now he takes another species, the prosperous American business 
man, not wholly devoid of culture but mainly devoted to the factory, and his dis- 
contented, pretentious, self-satisfied wife. He shows them to us chiefly in their 
relation to Europe, but, whatever his method, there is no pretence that they are not 
two specimens which he holds up between finger and thumb while he lectures on 
their interesting characteristics. 

Let us begin by observing that Mr. Lewis is a first-rate lecturer. He bids fair, 
indeed, to win the title which used to belong to Mr. Wells of “‘ the finest descriptive 
reporter in the world.” All his work does in a certain degree resemble a certain 
section of Mr. Wells’s work. What the English author set out to do in Tono-Bungay 
and three or four other books constitutes so far the whole field of the American 
author’s ambition. And that field is so rich in material that there is no reason why he 
should ever exhaust it. It is true that Mr. Wells also had to deal with a new world 
and that this in some degree accounts for the resemblance between the two. But 
much of the England that had already been thoroughly mapped and explored re- 
mained unaffected by the upheavals of the end of the nineteenth century. The 
America which Mr. Lewis discovered about the end of the war was as fresh and un- 
familiar not only to him and to the rest of the world but also to itself as anything 
which revealed itself to the eyes of Columbus. Then, fresh and unfamiliar as what 
he saw was his way of describing it. He can put a scene, a character, a milieu into a 
vivid sentence. His books are long and sometimes seem to be diffuse but there is no 
novelist living who can be so sure of holding his reader’s attention to page after page 
of description. He always has something interesting to say : at their lowest, his novels 
have the merits and attractions of very good talk. It was Goldsmith, I think, who said, 
in final condemnation of a bore, “‘ If he were a book, I would not read him.” Mr. 
Lewis turns himself into a book and one cannot help reading him. 

To say so much of him is to say very much. But it is not all. He is not, any more 
than Mr. Wells is, a mere descriptive reporter. His types walk and do more than 
walk : they breathe, and when he pricks them, they bleed. Leora, in Martin Arrow- 
smith, is a real person in her own right, as well as a specimen : individually real in her 
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attachment to Martin, in her occasional dissatisfaction with him, in all the trials and 
triumphs of her married life, and in her death. So, too, are Sam Dodsworth and his 
wife, Fran. There is indeed, or so the English reader cannot help supposing, rather 
more than a touch of exaggeration in Mr. Lewis’s portrait of Fran and in his account 
of Sam’s patience with her. I can believe, what we are often told, that in America 
wives tend to adopt asomewhat irrational attitude of superiority over their husbands, so 
I can believe that Sam was sufficiently in love with his wife to forgive her her adultery. 
But, frankly, I do not believe that she would so soon resume the superior position or 
that Sam would remain so meekly in love with her if she did. There is in all this, if I 
am not mistaken, a certain straining of the facts of observation in order to drive home 
the point of argument. But even when Mr. Lewis resorts to some measure of cari- 
cature, it is always caricature of something which, one feels, really exists. And 
continually, at crises of the book, these two reveal themselves as human beings. Mr. 
Lewis understands very well that it is the business of the novelist not to get rid of the 
trivial but to make the trivial significant. Thus, when Sam suddenly returns to the 
hotel at Berlin and finds what makes him realise that divorce is inevitable, his vital, 
agonised conversation with his wife is interrupted by the fact that neither can pro- 
ceed without the cigarettes which cannot be found. It is in these moments that he 
shows imagination as well as observation, and enough of it to make him an important 
novelist, even if there were no Americans in the world or if no one took any interest 
in their habits. 

I imagine that Mr. Walpole and Mr. Priestley set out on their collaboration mainly 
with the idea of enjoying themselves and therefore refused to burden themselves with 
more than the simplest of plots. Or it may be that the principle of the lowest common 
factor has been at work. Perhaps only a plot of a rather elementary nature could be 
accepted by both of them as possible. I take leave to doubt whether either of them 
would have embarked alone on the telling of the story which makes the backbone of 
this book. It is true that there is a subsidiary story which is more interesting and which 
is brought into at least geographical contact with the first. But it is significant that 
neither of the two correspondents can be brought to show more than the most per- 
functory concern over the anxieties of the other. Mark has followed into a desolate 
region of northern England a young lady whom he has seen once in a theatre and with 
whom he has fallen instantly in love. Arriving there, he finds her the victim of her 
father and her brother, the one showing signs of the robuster sort of viciousness with 
which Mr. Walpole has once or twice acquainted us, the other being merely a vicious 
weakling. The brother’s viciousness proves the more dangerous : he has fallen into 
the power of a bad man who desires to be made known to his sister. Mark, by a great 
deal of good luck but also at the expense of having to penetrate into a night-club, 
finds means of blackmailing the bad man. (What did happen at 39 Lester Road? 
Mark never knew, nor, I imagine, do the authors know now). So all ends happily, and 
the Squire, who showed promise of being sinister, declines upon a comic marriage 
with an exponent of the Higher Thought. 

While all this is happening Robert is confronted with a less uncommon, but surely, 
one would think, equally engrossing problem. His wife professes final disgust with 
his “‘ egotism ” and, leaving him, yet leaves no address. He sets out in search of her 
but cannot find any trace of her movements. At last there is reason to suppose that 
she may be somewhere in the region of Mark’s adventures, and he obligingly but 
leisurely consents to make investigations. Having discovered her, he announces his 
discovery in the first sentence of a letter to Robert and then proceeds for twenty 
mortal lines of a highly literary description of the house in which she is staying and 
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the journey thither. This, I venture to observe, is improbable : a young man capable 
of being such a heartless bore (for that is what he would appear to a friend in such a 
situation) would have no friend to write him long letters or to receive them from him. 
When an author assumes the ease and opportunities of the epistolary form, he 
accepts also the obligation to preserve certain standards of realism. Mr. Walpole and 
Mr. Priestley glaringly neglect this obligation when they make their correspondents 
report the ipsissima verba of long conversations between quotation marks instead of in 
oratio obliqua as is the ordinary practice of letter-writers. But there is a worse 
because a more subtle and far-reaching, defect in their failure to make the two 
friends show a friendly interest in each other’s anxieties. These two men would 
have written more urgently, more briefly and more pregnantly or they would not have 
written at all. I found myself while reading increasingly possessed by the feeling that 
the story was regarded by the authors only as a peg on which to hang a number of 
pleasing reflections and descriptions—and it is far too large and obtrusive a peg for 
the purpose. There is indeed much that is pleasing in the book but it has been given 
a very unfortunate setting. : 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie remains the nearest approach to a great comic genius 
that we have in the sphere of the novel and if he would only realise that fact he would 
become something more than an approach. This book is, taking it for all in all, no 
more than a trifle, but its gaiety is something more than trifling. His persons stand out 
as solid and real as they are absurd and his love of an obvious schoolboy joke gives 
both salt and ballast to. the whole. He, like Mr. Sinclair Lewis, talks well, well 
enough to preserve one’s interest even when one knows that he is only talking for 
talking’s sake. But I am not to be persuaded that he could not have done more with 
his theme of war and espionage in the Eastern Mediterranean against a background 
of red-tape. The Three Couriers is the scribble of a man of genius and Mr. Mackenzie 
is not the sort of writer who cannot display his genius save when he is scribbling. 

This month there are two “ shockers ” of merit to be recommended. One dis- 
advantage of a prize competition for novels is that, having read the winner, one may 
feel it useless to read any of the rest of the field. Mr. Davidson’s book was the 
recipient of a second prize and I confess that I began to read it only by accident. I 
have, however, every confidence in bringing it before the notice of those who care for 
detective stories. Mr. Smith has written a detective-story of the plain, straight- 
forward, no-nonsense kind. His detective is, as not always in these days, attractive 
and amusing, and his mystery is as honest as it is mysterious. 

EDWARD SHANKS 
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a SHAKESPEARE. By Carotine F. E. Spurcron. Oxford University 
Fess. 258. 


WALT WHITMAN’S WORKSHOP : A COLLECTION OF UNPUBLISHED 
MANUSCRIPTS. By Cuirron JosepH Furness. Oxford University Press. 35s. 


ADEPTS IN SELF-PORTRAITURE. By Streran Zweic. Translated by EDEN 
and Cepar Paut. Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


A Sree OF THE MODERN NOVEL. By Annie RusseLL Marie. Appleton. 
12s. 6d. 


FOLK-LORE IN THE ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH BALLADS. By Lowry C. 
Wimperty. Cambridge University Press. 25s. 


M&: SPURGEON’S study of Keats’s Shakespeare is not for scholars only, 
LY Enor poets only, but for men and women capable of reading poetry and con- 
sidering miracles. This Johnson-Steevens Shakespeare, “‘ Whittingham’s Edition ” 
of 1814 in seven volumes, bears Keats’s autograph dated April 1817, and forms a 
kind of bright glade in the history of Keats’s development. He seems to have bought 
it when he set out for the Isle of Wight, and as soon as he reached there he began 
pouring his thoughts on Shakespeare into letters and poems. He asks in return : 
“Whenever you write say a word or two on some Passage in Shakespeare that may 
have come rather new to you.”’ He was intoxicated by his deep, intelligent draughts 
of Shakespeare’s style, humanity, capacious sympathy and magnificence of vision ; 
and his annotations of certain plays in these volumes bear witness not only to Keats’s 
admiration but also to Shakespeare’s influence. Miss Spurgeon has enforced this by a 
series of parallels revealed by a study of The Tempest and A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream on one hand, and Endymion on the other hand. Here only, perhaps, her 
diligence and intelligence were needlessly employed in proving what we knew already ; 
but her patience in detailing Keats’s markings of these precious volumes, and his 
notes on passages, is abundantly justified by their value as an indication of his 
imaginative kinship with Shakespeare. I cannot think of any book throwing a clearer 
light on the growth of a poet’s mind. 

‘alt Whitman’s Workshop is concerned with anything but the ‘“‘ growth” of a 
poet’s mind, and rather with the explosive action by which the American bard blasted 
his way into public attention. “I celebrate myself,” he cried, and this workshop 
proves how thorough that celebration was. A bombardment of the enemy lines in 
1918 was not more carefully pondered than Whitman’s bombardment of the enemy 
intelligence. ‘‘ One deep purpose underlay the others—and that has been the religious 
purpose ’—maybe: Whitman’s claim may be allowed. Yet the mere youthful 
pleasure of making a noise, ‘‘ to express that volcano, myself,” was equally urgent, 
and Whitman loved to stimulate an inexhaustible appetite. In this workshop you may 
watch him preparing the noise. It is always the fifth of November, and Whitman is 
always happy with a noise ; he sought, in his own phrase, “ to fill up these whisper- 
ings,” and often filled them up with a storm in which nothing was audible but the 
crude sound of energy at large. Like other poets, he worshipped truth but playe 
with it a little freely. 
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My Task. 
Begun amid my ripen’d youth, and steadily kept on 
throughout, 
Wandering, peering, dallying with all— 
war, peace, day, night, absorbing,— 
never even for a brief hour abandoning my task, 
I end it here in poverty, sickness, and old age. 


Mr. Furness, the editor of this very interesting and valuable book, shows that the 
last line was not strictly based on fact, but expressed a poetic melancholy which 
usually needs little to sustain it. We can more readily accept what Whitman says 
about man than what he says about himself, but that only makes him picturesque and 
human—a prophet dramatising, quite fondly and aimlessly, his own personality. He 
was thoroughly self-knowing, and in his notes for lectures, which Mr. Furness 
happily gives us extensively, he used himself quite freely as matter for his argument 
and had not the faintest of modest scruples in displaying the virtues of Walt Whitman. 
“Nothing can make up for that irresistible attraction and robust living treat of the 
vocalization of the lecture by me,” he writes in his notes for lectures, as though to 
admonish himself against an impossible modesty. Why should he be modest ? he 
had a mission. “‘ Washington made free the body of America, for that was first in 
order—Now comes one who will make free the American soul ”—himself ! He tells 
himself that from the beginning of an “‘ oration ”’ to the end, the great thing is to be 
inspired as one divinely possessed, and blind to all subordinate affairs : “‘ perhaps 
it is a greater battle than any fought by contending forces on land and sea,”’ this 
battle between lecturer and lectured. He calculates his least movement in the eye 
of the enemy-public: ‘‘ Not too much gesture. . . . Interior gesture is perhaps 
better than exterior gesture.” Yet there is no humbug in this, because he quite truly 
sees that something living must have been generated, an exhaustless flood of vitality 
and so forth, in order to communicate what must otherwise remain unuttered. There 
is, indeed, a fine candour in his notes, which are a kind of admonition to himself never 
to be guilty of modesty. And yet he realizes that even his gigantic immodesty is at 
last inexpressive : 


Of the real world of materials, what, after all; are these specks we call knowledge ?— 
Of the spiritual world I announce to you this—much gibberish will always be offered 
and for a season obeyed—all lands, all times—the soul will yet feel—but to make a state- 
ment eludes us.—By curious indirection only can there be any statement of the spiritual 
world—and they will all be foolish —Have you noticed the worm on a twig reaching out 
in the immense vacancy time and again, trying point after point ? not more helplessly 
does the tongue or the pen of man, essay out in the spiritual spheres, to state them. 


His eloquence is preserved in the panegyric of himself, the first preface which he 
wrote for Leaves of Grass in the foreign edition. Seeing himself as others shail see 
him he writes : “ The interior and foundation quality of the man is Hebraic, Biblical, 
mystic . . . a full and passionate physiology, a complete animal body . . . this 
new, powerful, and we think we must say, most typical American.” It is stupid to 
smile at this, for Whitman is not so much indulging a vanity as shaping himself to an 
ideal, in the strenuous manner of our grandfathers ; and so often, when he indulged 
his egotism, he indulged his genius also, which is the cause of our modern concern 
with him. Mr. Furness’s volume adds to the value of these notes and elucidations 
by numerous fac-simile illustrations, in which you may see Whitman at work as well 


as playing with the tools, in the happy high spirits of a boy moving about in a wholly 
Whitmanish world. 
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Herr Zweig might have reckoned Whitman among his Adepts in Self-Portraiture, 
a volume which includes only Casanova, Stendhal and Tolstoy. The publisher, 
always ready to oblige a chronicler, calls them a strangely assorted trio, but the 
author uses the same method with each of them—a Whitmanian revelation by 
explosion. He is infinitely voluble and lively, he has much to say and does not 
mind how often he says it, hates what is merely sufficient and loves what is extravagant. 
He would enjoy himself with Whitman even more than with Casanova, Stendhal 
and Tolstoy, whose names “‘ symbolize three levels which are superposed so as to 
represent successively higher species of the same genus ; they represent ascending 
gradations of the same creative function, self-portraiture.” He seeks to interpret— 
not what his subject reveals but what he hides, and since confession is made 
in order to conceal what is unconfessed, all that our author discloses is in the 
nature of a triumph over his subjects who cower in vain from his eye. Hence the 
extremely definite and unhesitating tone of his study, and hence the hesitation of his 
reader. His method is stimulating and never dull, he makes his figures lively and 
consistent ; but perhaps nobody was ever so consistent in reality as he makes these 
“ adepts.” And more conspicuous than any other of his qualities is his extravagance 
of phrase, for I assume that the English of the highly reputable translators accurately 
renders the tone and quality, as well as the sense, of Stefan Zweig. In a single page 
on Casanova you read stupendous, terrible, pestilential, invincible, invariably, 
indefatigably perfect mastery, incessant concentration, splendid, so perfectly stringed 
and sensitive a bodily instrument—and you sigh for something a little less intense. 
But Herr Zweig is undeniably interesting, and perhaps all the more so since his 
attributions cannot always be admitted ; and if this is especially true in the portrait of 
Tolstoy, it must still be owned that this is the most serious and valuable of his essays. 
Mrs. Marble’s combined history and critical estimate of British and American 
novelists since 1900 is more useful as history than as criticism. Her book is really 
one for students, in its suggestion of parallels and its asking of questions which the 
angels themselves could not answer. Her biographical items make the book interesting 
for those who are anxious to know all about the authors as well as about their books, 
but it is not always quite accurate; as when she writes of Mr. Galsworthy: 
Outwardly his life seems uneventful, that of a country gentleman interested in his 
estate at Hampstead, Grove Lodge, travelling widely but lacking direct contacts with the 
problems of law, economics, and domestic conflicts that form the motives of his plays 
and novels. 
And her book does not fulfil its aim at completeness, for among a host of contempor- 
ary novelists it finds no room for Mr. Martin Armstrong, Mr. T. F. Powys and Mr. 
David Garnett. Fifty others might wisely have been dropped instead. 
Professor Wimberly’s book on ballad folk-lore is a large and valuable treatise, 
summarizing the result of others’ labour and surveying a considerable field of research. 
It is rightly dedicated to Louise Pound, whose work on Poetic Origins and the Ballad 
has been noticed in these pages, and it serves as a comprehensive introduction to the 
“ spirit-land or fairy-world” which stretches dimly behind the figure of the ballad- 
makers, whoever they were, giving the ballads themselves their burden of pagan or 
Christian tradition, and the mingling of the two. There are many studies by others of 
the ballad as literature, but the present volume summarizes the remoter researches 
into the spiritual origins—the beliefs and instincts underlying the form, the folk-lore 
which sought expression in the form itself and is now preserved and obscured in the 
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THE MEMOIRS OF RAYMOND POINCARE. Vol. III (Aug.-Dec., 1914). Trans- 
lated and adapted by Sir Grorce ArTHUR. Heinemann. 21s. 


THREE PERSONS. By Sir ANDREw MacpualL. Murray. tos. 6d. 
KINGS, CHURCHILLS AND STATESMEN. By Knut Hacsere. Lane. 12s. 6d. 


THE LETTERS OF THE TSAR TO THE TSARITSA, 1914-17. Edited by C. E. 
VuLuiamMy. Lane. 15s. 


EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH OF AUSTRIA: A BIOGRAPHY. By JosEPH 
Repiicu. Macmillan. 21s. 


OLITICS, in the familiar phrase, are ‘“‘ outside my province ” ; and, as a rule, 

I have found it no great loss. But occasions must sometimes arise, in the career 
of any honest chronicler of biography and memoirs, when he finds it necessary—as I 
do this month—to head his list with four or five books the interest of which is largely, 
if not mainly or exclusively, political. When that occurs, the chronicler is apt to find 
his style a little cramped, owing to the necessity of avoiding controversy. From this 
point of view, however, M. Poincaré’s third volume of memoirs, covering the period 
from August to December, 1914, is the easiest of these books to deal with ; for the 
writer’s object has been not to express opinions so much as to record his personal 
memories of that fateful year when he, the President, was more than any other man 
responsible for the destinies of France. His object is not to argue but to record. For 
instance, when Joffre ‘‘ complains rather bitterly ” about the alleged slowness of 
General French, Poincaré offers no comment—though he does remark elsewhere, on 
his own account, that ‘‘ one would take him (French) rather for a plodding engineer 
than a dashing soldier’ ; and, in general, he deals tactfully with matters still in 
dispute. 

But the ex-President’s personal recollections are of quite extraordinary interest, 
and we may rejoice that Sir George Arthur has not “ cut ” the text, for the purposes 
of translation, as was done in the two earlier volumes, but gives it here in full. The 
historical importance of these impressions may be taken for granted. The manner can 
only be shown by quotation. For instance, M. Poincaré first met Lord Kitchener at 
Dunkirk on November Ist, 1914, and was tremendously impressed by his personality. 
There was a meeting of the Allied leaders, in regard to which the President made the 
following note : 

Kitchener, in spite of his perfect sang-froid, says again that he is not without con- 
siderable anxiety as to the fate of the little British army. Foch [then second-in-command] 
promises him the whole support of the French troops, but adds : “‘ Do send us your new 
divisions as soon as possible.” 

“You will have a million men in eighteen months,” is Kitchener’s calm statement. 
* Eighteen months !” ejaculates Foch, “I should prefer fewer men arriving a little 
sooner. 

But the British War Minister replies that he is obliged to look far ahead ; the Germans 
might still try to land in England and some forces must be kept at home. . . . He is 
renting ground here for two years, and he promises that before the expiration of that 
period British soldiers will be poured in... . 
ies years,’ Ribot murmurs to me, “‘ does he really think the war is going to last two 
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That is a characteristic extract. Now M. Poincaré has a strong sense of the dramatic, 
and at first sight it is difficult to resist the suspicion that the remark attributed to 
M. Ribot must have been added since. There are also other passages scattered about 
the book, which seem to show a strange gift of prophecy if they were really written 
in 1914. But, on the whole, the book rings true. By far the greater part of it, at any 
rate, has obviously been printed exactly as it was originally jotted down, and that is 
what gives it its value and its charm. Who, for instance, can doubt that surprisingly 
frank account of a “‘ scene” between M. Poincaré and M. Clemenceau ? This was 
on the 27th August. There was some pretty plain speaking by the “ Tiger.” “In 
deference to my function and his age,” says M. Poincaré, “ I kept myself in hand, 
except that I could not resist interrupting him once and saying, ‘ That’s a lie.’ ”” The 
““ except that ” is good. A little later he told Clemenceau he was “ crazy.” I should 
have liked an editorial note here giving us the original French for these pleasant 
little epithets ; for Clemenceau was not the sort of man to accept such language easily. 
Of Clemenceau it is shrewdly said that “ so long as victory is possible he is capable 
of upsetting everything ” ; but ‘“‘ when everything seems lost he is capable of saving 
everything.” This is a remarkable book ; but it is right to add that it is very uneven. 
Against the lively passages quoted above there are many dull pages ; and most of the 
references to the fighting are disappointingly vague and confused. 

Sir Andrew Macphail and Mr. Knut Hagberg take us on to more delicate ground. 
Sir Andrew Macphail’s “ three persons ” have each of them made self-revelation in 
a book : Sir Henry Wilson in his Life and Diaries, Colonel House in Intimate Papers, 
and Colonel T. E. Lawrence—“ less clearly,’ says Sir Andrew, but, I should have 
thought, the most clearly of the three—in Seven Pillars of Wisdom. He approaches 
each of them by way of the book. Sir Henry Wilson, he says, spent forty years upon 
his diaries with the intention of creating a monument for himself. But he forgot that 
when “ a man writes a diary with the intention of creating a monument, he may erect 
a scaffold instead, and secure contrary fame from that eminence.” That gives the 
note for this particular character study. We may agree or not with Sir Andrew 
Macphail’s strongly hostile opinion of Wilson, we may think his attack grossly un- 
balanced and unfair ; but we shall be guilty of a literary unfairness no less flagrant if 
we do not acknowledge this essay for what it is—a brilliant piece of invective. It is, 
indeed, by far the best study of the three. Yet it displays more clearly than either of 
the others Sir Andrew’s principal failing—his lack of humour. Take, for instance, his 
account of Wilson’s murder—a really wonderful example of vigorous, dramatic writing, 
ending in an anti-climax which is merely laughable : 

Sir Henry was entering his house. He was fired upon. He did the spectacular thing. 

He turned and drew his sword. It was a useless and fatal gesture. . . . Had he acquired 

by daily familiarity in the trenches, a contempt for small arms that in time became an 

instinct, he would have gone on his way unmoved by the sound, opened his door, closed 
it, and summoned the authorized persons. Had he been a man of intellectual quickness, 
he would have observed that his assailants were thirty feet away, and remembered that 

they were under a nervous strain that would render their aim uncertain. Had he been a 

man of humour and sympathy, he might have left his sword alone, and if he turned at 

all, addressed to the two men a few kind words. They might have changed their minds 
and gone away. 


“ A few kind words”! I will say nothing on the question of taste. But as we have 

been talking about monuments, I put this paragraph forward, with some confidence, 

as a monument of unconscious humour. 
Sir Andrew is happier in attack than in defence, and his other two character studies, 
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able as they are, have distinctly less freshness than the first. Mr. Knut Hagberg, on 
the other hand, a foreign writer discussing prominent figures in English public life, 
would undoubtedly be more readable if he had been less friendly. To transpose Sir 
Peter Teazle, true wit is more nearly allied to ill-nature than most honest people are 
willing to admit. Mr. Knut Hagberg is extraordinarily “sound”; there is not a 
statement in his book that any reasonable critic could dispute ; but the brutal truth 
is that while these sympathetic and often penetrating character sketches of Queen 
Victoria, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Lloyd George and the rest, may be 
extremely useful to Swedish readers who wish to get a general idea of the “ English 
scene,” they are not, in translation, much help to Englishmen, who have had rather 
an overdose of this kind of thing from native writers during recent years. The most 
interesting study is that of Mr. Churchill—no doubt because he is the most interesting 
character in public life to-day. 

Since I last wrote here on the subject, there has been an important addition to the 
literature of the fall of the Romanovs, namely, a translation into English of the official 
edition of the letters of the Tsar to the Tsaritsa between 1914 and1917. The corres- 
pondence, as a matter of fact, was carried on in English ; but we have to be content 
with a translation from a translation, and, in view.of what has happened since, we 
ought no doubt to be thankful even for that. Dr. Hagberg Wright, who contributes an 
introduction, very properly remarks that “ the character of the Tsar emerges morally 
enhanced from the severe ordeal of having his private life laid bare to the world.” 
As was the case with the Tsaritsa, many of whose letters have been published in the 
original rather awkward English, he is revealed as a person of sober life and decent prin- 
ciples—a weak ruler, no doubt, but a good husband, and a gentleman—like the only 
English king who was ever murdered by his subjects. 

The character of the Emperor Francis Joseph, the last of the Hapsburgs, already 
stands out so simple and clear-cut, that I suppose it would have been difficult to 
discover anything new to say about him. He always makes a fascinating study, 
because, as Mr. Redlich rightly says, “‘ it was his destiny to be called, on the very 
threshold of life, to put his own manner of thinking against almost all the great forces 
and movements of the Europe of his day.” In fact he stood for what Mr. Redlich 
calls “‘ the primitive conception of the ruler whose will is always the strongest political 
force in his realm,”” That “‘ primitive ” idea is a good deal more alive again in Europe 
to-day than Mr. Redlich seems to recognise. It is Mr. Redlich, surely, who is in 
danger of becoming a primitive. 
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BIRDS AND BEASTS OF THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. B 
Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. . By Norman Douctas. 


BRITISH MOSQUITOES. By A. Moore Hocartu. Hutchinson. 35. 6d. 


A GAME RANGER ON SAFARI. By A. Blayney PercivaL. Edited by E. D. 
CuMING. Nisbet. 15s. 


I AM not aware of any representation of “‘ creeping things ” in palaeolithic art, but 
the palaeolithic poet must, one would imagine, have been as well acquainted with 
them as the palaeolithic artist ; and this may account for the spirit of tolerance which 
pervades the work of his descendants in the Greek Anthology. Indeed such human- 
isation as characterises the following epitaph by Meleager: 

Me yet a baby leveret did they wrest 

Swift-footed, long-eared, from my mother’s breast ; 

In her sweet bosom Phanion sheltering 

Reared me on all the flowers of the spring. 

No more I wept my mother, yet I died 

From surfeit of the too rich feast supplied. 

Beside her couch I’m buried, so that she 

Ever in dreams my grave near by may see. 


and others by writers of standing on crickets and cicadas, is evidence that among the 
Greeks nature-study was not only comprehensive but sentimental. 

Though the sunless and subterranean activities of the ant-heap provided Aeschylus 
with a simile for the wretchedness of early man, the ancients generally would seem to 
have agreed with Solomon in regarding the formicary as a pattern of virtuous and 
combined industry. In Birds and Beasts of the Greek Anthology by Mr. Norman 
Douglas, who has the advantage of knowing the Eastern Mediterranean fauna at 
first-hand, and whose writing is a whimsical combination of field-knowledge and 
scholarship, there are several complimentary references to their activities. 

A certain Philippus, for example, is mentioned as having extolled their ingenuity 
in bridging some water with straws in order to secure honey ; while Antipater of 
Sidon’s epitaph on an ant that he had had the misfortune to tread on, is rendered as 
follows by J. E. B.: 

Here, by this threshing floor, ant of much toil, 

A mound I build thee of the thirsty soil, 

That even in death Demeter’s furrowed grain 

Thee, housed in the ploughed glebe, may yet sustain. 


Translations of Greek epigrams, however dexterous, lose much of their savour in a 
work of this kind, if they are not accompanied by the originals ; and it is to be regretted 
that Mr. Norman Douglas’s book does not contain at least some of the originals, 
more especially in cases where there is considerable difference of opinion as to the 
meaning of an epithet, or even as to the identity of the species mentioned. Mr. 
Douglas, for example, devotes several pages to an elucidation of the word Eoude's as 
applied to the halcyon, a bird which is traditionally, but not certainly, identified with 
our kingfisher. Without the original Greek contexts he can hardly expect either 
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to convince or to convert. Colour epithets in the classics are notoriously puzzling, 
and éov0és which is applied to the swallow, the nightingale and the kingfisher, not 
to mention bees, blood, and the hair of either a youth or a fawn, has proved as baffling 
to the commentators as rrop¢v peos which is also applied to blood, and, besides being used 
to indicate some common quality in the rainbow and the sea, has, in its Latin equiva- 
lent, Horatian authority for its applicability to the swan. : 

Mr. Douglas does not, I think, do the ancients justice in suggesting that they were 
unable to distinguish between lustre and tint, that is to say between structural and 
pigmentary colourings. It is more liberal to suppose that they designedly applied 
such epithets as £ov8ds and ropdpeos to the structural phenomena of light, for which, 
even in our modern vocabulary, we have evolved no more precise or poetical terms 
than “iridescent,” ‘‘ prismatic,” ‘“‘ metallic,’ and so forth. The characteristic 
instability of such phenomena, in which the hue varies with the direction of the 
illuminant, is sufficient to account for the idea of movement having crept into their 
connotation ; and it requires no great stretch of the poet’s imagination to transfer such 
associations to a staccato or churring utterance of sound. That “ metallic sounds 
appealed to the ancients as ‘‘ melodious ”’ is sufficiently established by their apprecia- 
- tion of the “‘ songs ”’ of crickets and cicadas. If we allow them some such association 
of ideas, the case of the nightingale, the only one in which the idea of “‘ shimmer or 
““ sheen ”’ seems inadmissible, can be brought into line with the rest. Mr. Douglas s 
complaint that the poets of the Greek Anthology do not “ seem to make a distinction 
between a gnat and a mosquito ” is also probably an injustice to their powers of 
observation. Such a distinction would have been zoologically unsound, though the 
title of Mr. Hogarth’s British Mosquitoes is justified by the popular delusion that 
mosquitoes are noxious aliens, while our own gnats and. midges, though annoying 
enough at times, should not be taken too seriously. Their swarms, which happen to 
be composed. exclusively of non-biting males, are, as a matter of fact, generally 
welcomed as a sign of fine weather. Mr. Hogarth’s well-illustrated book reveals to us 
that we have twenty-six different species of British gnats and mosquitoes, three of 
which must be labelled dangerous as proved carriers of malaria, while the remainder, 
for one reason or another, may prudently be regarded as suspect. Moreover, he 
assures us that cases of blood-poisoning from the bites of gnats belonging to the 
genera Theobaldia, Culex and Aedes, all fairly common, are steadily increasing— 
there were some two hundred cases in 1926—and leaves us with the impression that 
the swatting of the fly should be extended to the swatting of any flying insect with two 
wings. He is, however, fair-minded enough to admit that the “‘ bites ” of malarial 
mosquitoes have been exploited with some considerable success in the treatment of 
general paralysis of the insane, and that insect ‘‘ plagues ”’ would not so often occur, if 
mankind were not so generous in providing the necessary plague spots. They are, in 
fact, nature’s remedy for man’s dirt. 

Assuming the existence of such indifference, or supineness, in the presence of 
insanitary conditions as is forced by their conditions of living on the poor of our great 
cities, and is not unknown among the rich, it is useful to know means of combating 
or preventing insect plagues, and in this respect Mr. Hogarth’s book is a suggestive 
one. It is only the female mosquito who bites, and she does so by driving her lanced 
proboscis into living flesh to secure a blood-meal, and at the same time injecting an 
irritating fluid. This latter concomitant, which seems to be engendered of malice 
prepense, though a blood-meal has been proved to be an essential preliminary both to 
matrimony and to egg-laying, is germ-laden according to her breeding, her habits 
and the contents of her stomach. The trouble is usually complicated by the victim’s 
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subsequent scratching. Obviously, to reduce the numbers of any particular species 
of mosquito on a large scale, one must know the cycle of its particular life-history as 
egg, larva, pupa and perfect insect, and lay one’s plans accordingly. 

It is high praise to say that A Game Ranger on Safari isa worthy sequel to A Game- 
Ranger's Note Book, but the praise is deserved. Mr. Percival writes with a local 
knowledge and sympathy obviously far greater than that possessed by the big game 
sportsman, or the stunt kinematographer, and a corresponding simplicity. 

One can imagine his appreciation—he naturally gravitated to Intelligence during 
the East African campaign—of the soldier who approached him with, “‘ Beg pardon, 
Sir, but you know this ’ere Africa. Can you tell me if this ’ere ruddy shrubbery goes 
all the way to the German territory ? ” 

One finds another hint of his angle of view in his confession that he prefers fishing 
to any other form of sport, and yet another in 


When work is finished, all one wants is a book ;_ light reading is unsuitable in the wilds, 
so I have found, and my appetite is for something more solid, a set of English classics in 
small edition would be the thing, but let it be a cheap edition, as books are liable to 
suffer on safari. 


Borrowing from the author’s own expression ‘‘ game and other animals,” The 
Game Ranger on Safari may be said to be mainly concerned with the “ other animals ” 
of the Kenya Colony. They provide an embarrassment of riches, and even the special- 
ist may find the six chapters dealing with twenty different species of antelopes, not 
to mention their sub-divisions, enough to deal with at one sitting ; but the general 
reader would be hard to please who could not find diversion in those devoted to apes 
and monkeys ; and thrills, if he wants them, in those devoted to crocodiles and snakes. 

Nor should the jackal chapter be over-looked, with its reference to jackal hybrids, 
apparently more or less stabilized in the natives’ domesticated “ pi’’ dogs, which, 
apart from their tropical sparseness of hair, resemble the ‘‘ huskies ”’ of the Eskimos. 
In view of the interest of the domestic dog’s pedigree, and of its possible bearings on 
domestication in general, one would have liked to have seen reproductions of the pre- 
- historic drawings of the Bushmen’s dogs referred to in the text ; and one would also 
have liked to have seen—this is written in no sceptical spirit—even the most 
indifferent sketch or photograph of the ‘‘ Monster” of Lake Victoria, which is 
compared in the snake chapter to an “‘ icthyosaurus,” the context suggesting that this 
is a slip for “‘ plesiosaurus.” 

The evidence in favour of its existence is analogous to that in favour of the Sea 
Serpent, which is irrefutable in so far as it establishes the existence, as a fact, of a 
marine monster that cannot be identified with any species known to science, and 
whose partial or total revelation above water-level suggests the form of a serpent. 

The author’s experience of East African snakes in general tends to show that their 
habits are mainly nocturnal, and that they affect rocky localities ; but one Mamba, 
who is green in his youth, and blackens with malignity as he ages, must, one would 
suppose, abandon a diurnal tree-haunting adolescence up to nine feet or so in length 
for a nocturnal, earthy maturity. Mr. Percival’s abhorrence of the crocodile, the 
enemy of every living thing except the adult hippopotamus, is justified by some 
hair-raising reminiscences, and, in a lighter vein, by “ a nest of eggs was hatching out, 
and, as well as I could make out, full grown crocodiles assembling in the shallows 
were snapping up the little ones as they came down to the water.”’ He sums up this 
out-Heroding of Herod as a point in favour of the crocodile. 
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ERRORS IN SCHOOL : THEIR CAUSES AND TREATMENT. By Sir JouN 
Apams, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. University of London Press. 6s. 


TEACHING THE ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC. By P. B. Batiarp, M.A., 
D. Litt. University of London Press. 6s. 

POETRY IN SCHOOL. By J. Husert Jaccer, M.A., D.Litt. University of London 
Press. 6s. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS IN ACTION. By Barsara Low. With a Foreword by 
T. Percy Nunn, M.A., D.Sc., D.Litt. University of London Press. 5s. 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS, THEIR TASK AND THEIR IMPORTANCE. By 
H. Bompas Situ, M.A., M.Ep. Longmans. 6s. 


HOWLERS. By H. Cecit Hunt. Benn. 1s. 6d. 


HE late Lord Morley tells us that one day during a General Election he en- 
A eee Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and mentioned his anxiety that candidates 
of the proper colour and principle should be returned to Parliament. ‘“‘ Oh,” said 
Rossetti, without enthusiasm, ‘“ does that still go on?” It is quite a time since we 
had an Education Chronicle ; but I should not like readers to draw any false inference ; 
so I hasten to assure them that Education is still going on. 
So are the Educationists, especially Dr. Cyril Norwood, who now appears to regard 
“ going on” as his decreed function. But the trouble with these eminent Head- 
masters is that they keep going on about so many different things. A short time ago 
we were assured that without an O.T.C. no Public School could fulfil its proper 
function. Before our hearts had ceased palpitating about this, we learned with 
horror that the Public Schools and Secondary Schools must instantly cease to make 
England what it is (or was), if so much as the shadow of an Education Committee were 
to fall across them. What was necessary was a Governing Body. With that, all was 
well ; without that, Headmasters would regretfully be unable to arrange for even the 
smallest battle to be won on their playing-fields. Battle-winning would therefore 
cease, or be left to the Elementary Schools, which have no playing-fields, and are 
expected to be virtuous without. With this cloud still darkening the national firma- 
ment, we have to face still another danger, Examinations. The Common Entrance 
examination fills the Public Schools with boys whose unfitness to be there is proved 
by the obscene readiness with which they pass the School Certificate examination. 
The Duke of Wellington, we are assured, would have been unable to pass that or 
any other examination. The supply of Iron Dukes will therefore cease, if Examinations 
do not cease first. This is terrible. What are we to do? Well, chiefly this : keep our 
heads, our balance, and our sense of proportion and stop trying to make the public’s 
flesh creep. A system (or no system) of examinations has obvious defects ; a system 
(or no system) of no examinations has equally obvious defects. We can’t have things 
both ways. Depend upon it, English boys and girls will manage to thrive on the 
casual merits of the worst educational system the stupidity of their lawful governors 
can devise. They have been doing it for generations. The claim of this or that kind 
of educational institution to be the maker of English character is preposterous. It is 
not the Public School that has made the Englishman ;-it is the Englishman that has 
made the Public School. 
Turn we now to “ goings-on ” of another kind. Regard, for instance, Sir John 
Adams, that spectacle of perpetual youth and enthusiasm. That is the kind of teacher 
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we ‘uses Does he lift his voice in perpetual wail and warning ? He does not. He goes 
= eing as deeply and creatively cheerful as he was in the days when he influenced the 
ives of hundreds of young men and women studying to be teachers. His present 
volume is an admirable example of his genius for exposition. He discusses the kind 
and nature of the errors that arise in the minds of learners, and treats them as ailments, 
minor or major, in the body of knowledge. His first chapter deals with the sempi- 
ternal “ howler ” (of which Mr. H. Cecil Hunt has made a most amusing collection), 
and thence he passes on to more serious matters, including the pathological nature of 
error, and indicates prophylactic treatment by showing how the chasm between the 
outer and the inner world can be bridged. Not disdaining practical questions, he 
gives definite advice about the correction of errors as they arise. The whole matter is 
treated with such engaging charm that layman as well as professed teacher will read 
the book from cover to cover with enjoyment. 

Another teacher with the gift of charm is Dr. P. B. Ballard. It is insufficiently 
recognised here that Dr. Ballard holds a very high place among the world’s educa- 
tionists. If he wrote in unintelligible German or in equally unintelligible American he 
would be given columns in the daily papers, most of which have a fixed idea that 
nothing in education is worth notice unless it comes from abroad. A London news- 
paper, not long ago, gave two whole columns to an account of some foreign miracle 
in the teaching of very young children, the said miracle being a commonplace in our 
English infant schools, which are, in a sense, the only true infant schools in the 
world. Perhaps English newspapers will discover this fact, some day. Dr. Ballard 
has the gift of explaining difficulties with ease. The thesis of his present volume is 
this : that the main purpose of the teaching of arithmetic is the formation of correct 
arithmetical habits in children. Explanation should come after habit, not before. 
The multiplication table may be taken as a symbol of the difference. The habitists 
(if I may coin a dreadful word) claim that the best way of teaching children the 
multiplication table is to make them repeat it until it becomes an unconscious habit ; 
the rationalists claim that the best way of teaching children the multiplication table 
is to make them experiment with concrete facts until they discover that twelve 
nines are a hundred and eight ; because by this method they are not only enabled to 
remember perfectly the fact thay have proved for themselves, but they make a definite 
addition to their reasoning power. Now, while many teachers assent with their lips 
to the second and nobler contention, they know perfectly well in their hearts that the 
first is right. Dr. Ballard not only assures them that it is right, but he invades the 
rationalist territory and gives irrefutable philosophical proof that the apparently 
irrational procedure is justified by a higher rationality. But, after all, the best of all 
reasons is this, that the first succeeds and the second doesn’t. How brilliantly Dr. 
Ballard illuminates recondite matter can be seen in his remarks about “ significant 
figures,” first as involved in the multiplication of decimals, and next as involved in the 
quantities we call ‘‘ incommensurables.” Everybody likes dabbling in calculations 
as everybody likes dabbling in etymology. Dr. Ballard’s book will delight the general 
reader by its philosophical charm and the mathematical reader by its strict cogency. 
Dr. Ballard has inherited something of the spirit of Augustus de Morgan. 

Dr. Jagger’s subject is an incommensurable of another kind, for he essays to show 
how Poetry can be taught. But let no non-professional reader shrink from the book 
because of that dread word “ schools ” in the title. What Dr. Jagger has to say is of 
general validity, and his volume is therefore a clear and practical guide to the apprecia- 
tion of poetry. After discussing in detail two striking modern poems in order to 
exhibit the essential difference of their utterance from that of prose, Dr. Jagger goes 
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on to explain the nature of poetic expression—its communication of unique experience 
by means of image and rhythm embodied in magically appropriated words. Greatly 
daring, he gives a model lesson, showing how a poem can be taken with a class, and 
then he discusses the practical means by which appreciation can be deepened, including 
the actual writing of verse, for which he offers an excellent scheme of exercises. Some 
fortunate people enter into poetry by right of birth ; others—the majority—have to 
grow in grace. To these latter Dr. Jagger’s book is specially recommended. Few will 
read it without perceptible gain in the understanding of poetry. But lest I should seem 
too kind, I have pleasure in pointing out first, that Dr. Jagger has bestowed an un- 
warranted bishopric upon Keble, who was no more than vicar of Hursley, that 
pleasant village ; and next, that in discussing the association of poems with music he 
seems to have missed the whole point. A successful song is not merely a poem with 
a few lines of music adjusted to fit it more or less accurately. It is a third thing. Schu- 
bert’s Evlking is not a way of garnishing or serving up Goethe’s poem, and no 
teacher of poetry would dream of saying to a class, “ In order to show you how 
wonderful a poem the Erlking is, I will sing it to you in Schubert’s setting” ; but 
a teacher of music might very well say, “In order to show you how wonderfully 
Schubert divined the spirit of a poem, I will sing you his setting of Goethe’s Erl- 
king ’.’? Schumann’s Dichterliebe songs are a genuine creation ; but Heine’s poems 
still have their equally genuine, separate existence. 

Miss Barbara Low’s volume, with its loyal, enthusiastic presentation of Freudian 
doctrine, is a reminder that education is “‘ going on ” in a deeper sense. It has gone 
on, and is still going on, into regions unsuspected by those who, thirty and more years 
ago, produced manuals of what they called ‘‘ psychology ” for teachers. The juvenile 
mind has proved itself more fearfully and wonderfully made than we had supposed, 
and we need, for its understanding, the guidance of true investigators. Both Miss 
Low and her introducer, the amazing Professor Nunn, are agreed in condemning any 
attempts of teachers to become psycho-analysts in their own class-rooms. What 
Miss Low urges is that teachers should at least try to understand themselves, and that 
they should endeavour to obtain (1) some realization of the unconscious mind and its 
influence upon consciousness ; (2) some knowledge of the repression process and of 
the mechanism of sublimation ; and (3) some understanding of the interdependence 
of the intellectual and the emotional factors in man, especially his fantasy-life. It isa 
reasonable hope, and her book offers very useful material for its fulfilment. But I 
wish Miss Low would not so obviously disdain the effort that makes a book pleasantly 
readable. 

The volume of Professor Bompas Smith is not addressed to teachers specially, but 
to all who, directly or indirectly, have to do with education as a national activity— 
that is, all responsible adults. It is significant that among the numerous authorities 
whose words he cites scarcely one is a teacher in any professional sense. All the 
better! The book is a compact survey of the present and a reasonable guide to the 
future. Professor Bompas Smith has no doubt that education is “ going on ” well and 
ought to go on still better. I hope that those for whom he has written his book will 
read it and act as if they believed it. 

I have already mentioned Mr. Cecil Hunt’s book of howlers. I have pleasure in 
presenting him with another specimen. If he reads the very first sentence of his 
volume he will find a howler in composition. 
NICHOLAS UDALL ~ 


